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The Times of George the Third and George 
the Fourth. By Lord Brougham. [Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 135.] Longman & Co.* 
We have already noticed the «silly, dull, and dis- 

graceful publication” which has called forth this able 

and striking article in the Edinburgh Review. 

There can be no question as to the authorship of the 

paper, since, independently of the literary power it 

displays, the minute and detailed information with 
which it abounds, relativé to the times and persons 
of which it is in fact a series of rapid and brilliant 
historical and biographical sketch@, fix it at once 
upon the noble and learned lord who played so pro- 
minent a part in the chief transaction it refers to. 

We purposely abstain at present from noticing 
that portion of the reviewer's observations which is 
devoted to the consideration of the « abuses of the 
ptess’”’——-a subject very naturally suggested by the 
character of the book under consideration. This part 
of the subject we reserve for future remark and dis- 
cussion. For the present we shall content ourselves 
with laying before our readers some extracts from the 
portraits of a number of personages of the first figure 
in the last half-century, drawn with a very masterly 
hand; always with skill and energy, and generally, 
we believe, with fidelity and truth. 

The system of education proper for making bad 
Princes has never been more happily depicted than 
in the following account of the training and conse- 
quent character of George the Fourth. We agroe 
with Bacon, that « of all kind of men God is the least. 
beholding unto kings;” but as to the two reasons 
which he gives for the remark, namely, that God 
«doth most for them, and they do ordinarily least for 
him,” the former is infinitely more questionable than 
the latter. It would be bad if kings were under no 
more stringent obligation to conform to the laws of 
heaven, than those under which they are placed by 
the splendour of their birth and the height of their 
fortune. 


GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES. 


“The regal system of tuition is indeed curiously 
suited to its purpose of fashioning men’s minds to the 
task of governing their fellow-creatures—of training 
up a naturally erring .and sinful creature to occupy 
the most arduous of all human stations, the one most 
requiring habits of self-command, and for duly filling 
which, all the instruction that man can receive, and 
all the virtue his nature is capable of practising, would 
form a very inadequate qualification, ‘This system 
bad, upon the Prince of Wales, produced its natural 
effects in an unusually ample measure. He seemed, 
indeed, to come forth from the School a finished spe- 
cimen of its capabilities and its powers ; as if to show 
how much havoc can be made in a character origin- 
ally deficient in none of the good and few of the great 
qualities, with which it may be supposed that men 
are born. Naturally of a temper by no means sour 
or revengeful, he had become selfish to a degree so 
extravagant, that he seemed to act upon the practical 
conviction, that all mankind were born for his ex- 
clusive use; and hence he became irritable on the 
least incident that thwarted his wishes; nay, seemed 
to consider himself injured, and thus entitled to gra- 
tify his resentment, as often as any one, even from a 
due regard to his own duty or his own character, 
acted in a way to disappoint his expectations or ruffle 
his repose. His natural abilities, too, were far above 
mediocrity : he was quick, lively, gifted with a reten- 
tive memory, and even with a ready wit—endowed 
with an exquisite ear for music, and a justness of eye, 
that fitted him to attain refined taste in the arts— 
possessed, too, of a nice sense of the ludicrous, which 
made his relish for humour sufficiently acute, and be- 
stowed upon him the powers of an accomplished 
mimic. The graces of his person and his manners 
need not be noted, for neither are valuable but as the 
adjunct of higher qualities ; and the latter, graceful 
manners, are hardly to be avoided by one occupying 
all his life that first station which removes constraint, 
and makes the movements of the prince as naturally 
gtaceful as those of the infant or the child too young 
to feel embarrassment. But of what avail are all na- 
tural endowments without cultivation? They can 
yield no more fruit than a seed or a graft cast out 
upon a marble floor; and cultivation, which implies 
labour, discipline, self-control, submission to others, 
hever can be applied to the Royal State. They who 
believe that they are exempt from the toils, and hardly 
‘iable to the easualties of other mortals—all whose 
associates, and most of whose instructors, set them- 
selves about confirming this faith—are little likely to 
Waste the midnight oil in any contemplations but 
those of the debauchee; and those who can hardly 
bring themselves to believe that they are subject to 
the common fate of humanity, are pretty certain to 
no inferior control.” 

After remarking that the line of the Prince’s poli- 
tical conduet was chalked out by the relative position 
in whieh he stood to his father, and still more by that f 
Monarch’s character, in almost all respects but that 
of its deep-seated selfishness the reverse of his own, 
the reviewer draws the following just character of 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 


“ Of a narrow understanding, which no eulture had 
falarged ; of an obstinate disposition, which: no edu- 


* The entire article from the Edinburgh will be ‘pub- 


to all his own opinions and predilections, George the 
Third possessed much of the firmness of purpose 
which, being exhibited by men of contracted mind 
without any discrimination, and as. pertinaciously 
when they are in the wrong as when they are in the 
right, lends to their characters an appearance of in- 
flexible consistency, which is ‘often mistaken for great- 
ness of mind, and not seldom received as a substitute 
for honesty. In all that related to his kingly office 
he was the slave of'as deep-rooted a selfishness as his 
son ; and no feeling of a kindly nature ever was suf- 
fered to cross his mind, whenever his power was con- 
cerned, either in. its maintenance, or in the manner 
of exercising it. In other respects he was a man of 
amiable disposition, ang few princes have been more 
exemplary in their domestic habits, or in the offices 
of private friendship. But the instant that his prero- 
gative was concerned, or his bigotry interfered with, 
or his will thwarted, the most unbending pride, the 
most bitter animosity, the most calculating coldness 
of heart, the most unforgiving resentment, took pos- 
session of his whole breast and swayed it by turns. 
The habits of friendship, the ties of blood, the dictates 
of conscience, the rules of honesty were alike forgot- 
ten; and the fury of the tyrant, with the resources of 
a ‘cunning which mental alienation is supposed to 
whet, were ready to circumvent or to destroy all who 
interposed an obstacle to the fidrceness of unbridled 
desire.” 

\ Such was the father of George the Fourth. The 
character of his amiable mother is painted thus:— 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 


“ Queen Charlotte’ was a woman of the most or- 
dinary size of understanding, of exceedingly sordid 
propensities, of manners and disposition that rendered 
her peculiarly unamiable, of a person so plain as at 
once to defy all possible suspicion of infidelity, and 
to enhance the virtue by increasing the difficulty of 
her husband’s undeviating constancy to her bed. 
Her virtue was so much accompanied with superflu- 
ous starchness and prudery, that it set the feelings of 
respect and sympathy on edge; and though her re- 
gularity of life was undeviating, the dullness of her 
society, the stiffness of her demeanour, the narrowness 
of her soul, tended to make respectable conduct as 
little attractive as. possible, and rather to scare away 
from: morality than to entice the beholder. Of a na- 
ture rigorously parsimonious, the slave besides of in- 
ordinate avarice, she redeemed not this Qatefal mean- 
ness by any of those highdy qualities of prudence and 
practical sense which are nos untrequently seen in its 
company. Her spirit, too, was obstinate, and not un- 
tinctured with spite ; she was unforgiving ; she was 
not undesigning ; she could mingle in the intrigues 
of a Court, as well as feel its malignities ; and her 
pride knew no bounds, bining the speculative 
aristocracy of a petty German court with the more 
practieal haughtiness which is peculiar to the patrician 
bloed of this free country. Of the Prince of Wales 
she never had been a friend, until he became Regent, 
when she became his tool and his slave. Qn the 
contrary, she had on all occasions partaken of her 
husband’s hatred of him, and had been as ready-an 
accomplice in his maltreatment of her first-born child, 
as she now made herself the submissive and willing 
instrument of injury to his wife—his cousin and her 
own niece. The visitation of God which substituted 
that son for his father on the throne, altered the 
whole face of affairs in the eyes of this unamiable fe- 
male; who seems to have been raised up as a remarka- 
ble proof how little one may be either respected or 
beloved, for being above reproach as regards the qua- 
lity sometimes supposed to comprise alt female virtue, 
and which indeed is familiarly allowed to engross the 
name. To gratify the Regent’s paltry spite she now 
refused even to receive her daughter-in-law at that 
Court where she might any day have become her suc- 
cessor; and the populace, moved with just indigna- 
tion at the behaviour of this very disagreeable person- 
age, loaded her with every offensive expression, and 
even with more substantial symbols of an extravagant 
disgust, while she was on her way to hold the Court 
whence she meanly submitted to exclude the Prin- 
cess.” . 

The reviewer relates the attachment of George the 
Fourth to Mrs, Fitzherbert, with the just observation 
that his passion for that sensible and fascinating wo- 
man was one of the few redeeming traits of the 
Prince’s selfish and heartless character. From this 
topic he proceeds to that unhappy marriage which 
took place amidst such loud bursts of national joy, 
but ultimately produced so much individual unhappi- 
ness and public agitation and disorder. The enthu- 
siastic strain in which the reputation of the unfor- 
tunate Caroline is vindicated, and the intimate know- 

ledge the reviewer evinces of all the circumstances of 
her history, particularly those relating to her prose- 
cution, are alone sufficient to fix the authorship of 
this brilliant article upon her foremost and ablest ad- 
vocate and champion. From this part of the article 
we cannot avoid quoting the following vigorous sum- 
mary of the base acts resorted to by her Royal and} 
rancorous husband to lay the giounds for her i im- 


peachment and destruction. 


THE EVIPENCK AGAINST QUEEN CAROLINE, 

«Recourse was had to epies, who watched all the par: 
ties did, and when they could Pot find a cireumstance, 
would make one; men who ehronicled the dinners 


hed next week in “ Waldie’s Library.” 


jand the suppers that were eaten, the walks and the 


cation, perhaps, could have humanized; of ‘strong 
feelings in ordinary things, and a resolute attachment 


sails that were enjoyed, the arrangements of rooms 
and the position’ of bowers, and who, never doubting 
that these were the occasions and the scenes of en- 
dearment and af emjoyment, prelended to have wit 
nessed the one, in order that the other might be sup- 
posed ; but with that inattention to particulars which 
Providence has appointed és the snare for the false 
witness, and the s«fe-guard of innocemee, pretended 
to have seen in such directions as would Mave required 
the rays of light to move not straigtat-forward, but 
round about, Gguriers that pried into Garriages where 
the travellers were asleep at grey daylight, or saw in 
the dusk of dewy eve whattheir own fancy pictured, 
—sailors who, believed thatall persons could gratify 
their animal appetites on the public deck, where 
themselves had so often played the beasts part,—lying 
waiting-women, capable of repaying the kindvess and 
charity that had laid the foundation of their fortune, 
with the treachery that could rear it to the height of 
their sordid desires,_—-chambermaids, the refuse of 
the streets, and the common food of way faring licen- 
tiousness, whose foul fancy could devour every mark 
that beds might, but did not, present to their practised 
eye,—lechers of either sex, who would fain have 
gloated over the realities of what their Liquorish ima- 

gination alone bodied forth—pimps of hideous as- 
pect, whose prurient glance could penetrate through 
the keyhole of rooms where the rat shared with the 
bug the silence of the deserted place,——these were 
the performers whose exploits the Commissioners 
chronicled, whose narratives they collected, and whose 
exhibition upon the great stage of the first tribunal of 
all the earth, they sedwlously and zealously prepared 
by frequent rehearsal.”” 

An incident is aftefwrards related, which exhibits a 
whimsical combination of moral qualities in the cha- 
racter of this unhappy Princess, 


GENEROSIT SE AND INJUSTICE. 


« In the acts which caused this celebrated Princess 
to be sometimes taxed with the habitual ingratitude of 
her caste, something mnay always be allowed for in- 
consistency and want of reflection. A striking in- 
stance of this occurred on the defeat of the bill, in 
1820. Mr. Broughara waited upon her to announce 
it, and tender his congratulations, She instantly said 
that there wasasum of 7,000/. at Mr. D. Kinnaird’s 
(the banker's), which she desired him to take, and 
distribute 4,000), of it mong his learned coadjutors. 
This he of cottse refused. Her Majesty would take 
no refusal, but the day after recurred to the subject, 
and insisted on his laying | her commands before her 
other counsel, They all joined in the respectful refu- 
sal. A few weeks after, Mtr. Minnaird suggested that; 
the salaries of her law officers were in arrear, they 
never having been paid. The sum was urader 200/;, 
but she peremptorily refased tohave it paid off—and 
both this arrear, and all other professional emroluments, 
on the ordinary scale, were first paid after her decease 
by the Treasury, among the other expenses of the 
cause !” 
We also find a good qanetiits illustrative of that 
sagacity in which George the Third was seldom defi- 
cient, when his narrow understanding was stimulated 
to aetivity by a sufficiently strong personal imterest or 
passion. 
THE BOOK, 
« There is ho doubt whatever that The Book, ree. 
ten by Mr. Petceval, and previously printed. at his 
house under Lord Eldon’s supefintendence and his 
own, was prepared in concert with the King, and was 
intended to sound the alarm against Carltom House 
and the Whigs, when a stall more favourable oppor- 
tunity of making a breach with the latter wmexpect- 
edly offered itself in the Catholic questiom. The 
‘King, with his accustomed quickness and sagacity, at 
once perceived that this afforded a still more advanta- 
geous ground of fighting the battle he had so long 
wished to join with his ememies. To Lord Eldon 
and Mr. Perceval nothing could be more suitable or 
agreeable ; the cry against the Prince was laid aside 
for the ery of No Popery ; and instead of proclaim- 
ing conjugal rights to be menaced by the Whigs, the 
Church was announced to be in danger from their 
machinations. The success of this movement is 
well known, and it laid the cause of the sisitind: out 
of view for some years.” 
The notices of Mr. Percewal, Lerd Eldon, Mr. Can-| 
ning, and Lord Dudley, are vivid delineations of cha- 
racter, replete with lively amd poignant remark, and 
executed with an-elaborate art which willsecare them | 


of the public men of the last gencration. 
We give the character of 

LonD EEDON, 
« The timidity of which he has been pa and 
sometimes justly, was more frequently the result of|. 
the subtlety and refinement which we have memtioned. 
At all events, no one knew better when to cast it off; 
and upon great occasions——that is, the occasions 
which “put his interest or his power in jeopardty—a 


ment’s warning to go all, hkemgths for the attaixament 
of his object, never appeared wpon the politica® stage. 
‘His fears in this respect very resembled his eon- 
scientious scruples, of which mo man spoke more or 
felt less : he was about as often the slave of ‘them, 

the Indian is of his deformed Tittle gods, of which he 
makes much, and then breaks: them to pieces, or casts 
them into the fire. When all politics seemed smaeoth, 
and the parliamentary sea was unruilled as the peace- 
ful lake, nothing was to be heard but his Lordship’s 


a permanent place amongst the most finished posetet 


less wavering actor, indeed ome more ready af @ mo- r 


— 
deep sense of his responsible duties; his willingness 
to quit the Great Seal: the imminent risk: there was 


of all.the tenures by which official life is held ; and 
even the arrival of that season when it'became him 
to prepare fora yet more awful change} amd the 
hearer, who knew the speaker, felt here ay initimate 
persuasion that the ‘most religious of mortals . could 


not have named the great debt of natu With more 
touching sincerity, or employed an oh more 
calculated to convey that feeling of dread. Such 


were the songs of the swam when the waters were a 
mirror, and,.there was.no fear of dissolution. 
foul weathers—the instant that peril approached—be 
the black cloud on:the very verge of the horizon, and 
but the size of a man’s hand—all these‘notes: were 
hushed, and a front was assumed as if the Great Seal 
‘had been given to him for life, with the power to 
name his successot by any writing under his hand, 
or hy parole before a single witness. In like manner, 
when the interests of suitors required despatch, when 
causes had been heard by the hour and by the day, 
and all the efforts of the judge to coax the advocate 
into greater prolixity had been exhausted, the dread- 
ed moment of decision came, but brought only hesi- 
tation; doubt, delay. So, too, when eommon matters 
occurred in Parliament, and no kind of importance 
could be attached to the adoption of one course rather 
than anbther, bless us! what inexhaustible sugges- 
tions of difficulty, what endless effusion of comflict- 
ing views, what a rich mine of mock diamonds all 
glittering and worthless in the shape of reasons on 
all sides of a question never worth the trouble 7of 
asking, and which none but this great magician would 
stop to resolve! So again in the Council—when 
there was no danger of any kind, and it signified mot 
a straw what was done, the’ day, had it been length- 
ened out by the sun being made to stand still, while 
our Joshua slew all the men in Buckram that he con- 
jured up, would yet have been all too short tp state 
and to solve his difficulties about nothing! But let 
there tome any real embarrassment, any substantial 
peril which required s bold amd vigorous act to ward 
it off—let there but be occasion for nerves to work 
through a crisis which it asked no common boldness 
to face at all—let there arise some new and strange 
combination ‘of cireumstances, which, governed by 
no precedent, must be met by unprecedented mea- 
sures;——and no man that ever sat at a Council board, 
more quickly made up his mind, or more gallantly 
performed his part. Be the act mild or harsh, mod- 
erate or violent, sanctioned by the law and constitu- 
Sion, ex open outrage both, le Was heard 
indeed to wail atid groan much of paintul necessity 
—ofien vowed to God—spoke largely of conscienee 
complained bitterly of hard lot—but the para- 
mount sense of duty overcame all other feelings ; and, 
with wailing and with tears, beating his breast, and 
only not tearing his hair, he did in the twinkling of 
an eye the a¢t which unexpectedly discomfitted his 
adversaries, and’ secured Kis own power for ever. He 


weeks, unable to make up his mind on one of its 
clauses, or take a month to determine on what terms 
some amendment should be allowed in a suit, could, 
without one moment’s hesitation, resolve to give the 
King’s consent to the making of laws, when he was 


his Person could not be suffered to quit the royal 
closet for an instant, while his patient was with the 
Keeper of his Conscience performing the highest 
fanction of sovereignity ! 

« With all these appatent discrepancies between 
Lord Eldon‘s outward andinward man, nothing could 
be more incorrect than to represent him as tainted 
with hypocrisy, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
He had imbibed from his youth, and in the orthodox 
boxers which Isis waters, the dogmas of the Tory 

creedin all their purity and rigour. By these dog— 
mas he abided through his whole life, with a stead- 

fastness, and even at a sattifice of power,which sets 

at defiance all attempts to question their perfect sin— 
cerity.. Such as he was when he left Oxford, such 

he continued above sixty years after, to the close of 
his long and prosperous life;——the enemy of all re-- 
form, the champion of the throne and the altar, and 

‘confounding every abuse that surrounded the one’ or 
‘grew up within the precints of the other, with the 
institutions themselvés;alike the determined enemy 

‘of all who would eitherinvade the institution or root 

‘up the abuse.” , 

There’ is nothing, however, in this whole article 
‘which will be read, we believe, with more general 
and vivid interest than the narrative of the Princess: 
Charlotte’s flight from Warwick House, to her mo~ 
-ther’s residence in Conntiught place. The story is- 
‘admirably graphic, and 6ne which could only have 
been told by the noble and learffed reviewer. 


THE mae OF THR PRINCESS CHABLOTT?’S 
TO HER MOTHER. 


“ Ins a fine evening of July, about the hour of seven, 
when the streets are deserted by all persons of condi~ 
tion, she rushed out of. her residence in Warwick 
House, unattended; hestily crossed Cockspur street ; 
flung herself into the first. hackney-coach she could' 
find; and drove to, her.mother’s: house in Connaught 
place. The Princess of Wales having gone to pass: 
the day at her Blackheath villa, a messenger was de~ 
spatched for her, another for ber law adviser, Mr. 
Brougham, and a third for Miss Mercer Elphinstone; 


(Concluded on Eighth page.) 


of his not again sitting in that place; the uncertainty — 


Batin 


who would adjourn a private road or. estate bill for 


in such a state of mental’ disease, that the Keeper of - 
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give a detailed account. 


- fallen back behind the Labrigat, and the long-looked-for 
di th 


guests : after which we 


. cloak, one corner of which was thrown over his 


= 
Ms, 


TEER 


WE DO, AFTER AN ADVENTURE WITH A SPANISH CAP- 
TAIN. 
From this time forth till the army quitted the town, 
there occurred little of which it would be worth while 
and I ‘spent 
our days and evenings together as usual, but an inde- 
scribable anxiety ing, the fate of the nun, not 
inati a damp upon 
our enjoyments, such as we. found it impossible to set 
aside. Our great desire, i , soon came to be ‘that 
“we might be moved to some other quarter where, amid 
‘new scenes and fresh adventures, the past might be for- 
; “And though, to men who suffer from “ hope 
every minute seems an hour, and each hour 
a day,—our wishes were accomplished at last. Early 
in September intelligence came in that the enemy had 


prepare to push forward, _ 

The Foreign Hussars had received orders to march 
on the morrow, when Hettendorff and J, with two other 
serjeants belonging to the corps, determined to spend 
our last:evening comfortably together. With this view 
owe ordered dinner at a tavern, in a quarter of the town 
ag far as. possible removed from the market-place, and 
u’clock sat down to an entertainment, which 


we sat late, and saw the house emptied of all other 
' paid our reckoning and pro- 
posed to return home. 


But there was one of our party, a Serjeant Knoll, on 
had produced a greater effect than 


with an oath, that he would not lay his upon the 
pillow till he had his spree, “See if I don’t frighten 
somebody out of his wits,” cried he, “and rob him 
with a candlestick.”. As he said this he seized one of 
the candlesticks that stood upon the table, both of which 
were made of brass, and both so fabricated that you 
could push the candle up by raising a sort of socket, the 
clash of which when it touched the bore, sounded not 


waiter, and forth we sallied arm in arm to return home. 

Knoll was upon one of the flanks, and had said but 
dittle, when we observed a tall figure wrapped up in a 
shoulder advancing towards us. “That's the fellow,” 
exclaimed Knoll, “mark how Ill astonish him.’ It 
was no sooner said than done. Before we could move 
-hand or foot to detain him he sprang inte the middle of 
.the road, and clapping the muzzle of the candlestick 
against the stranger’s breast, he brought up the socket 
-with a crash, and ordered him to stand and deliver, 

The dullest of living men could not have retained 
-his gravity at what followed. Trembling from head 
to foot, the Spanish officer:pulled out his purse and of- 
fered it to Knoll, while, at the same time, he begged 
for his life, in a tone of such alarm as to convulse us 
with laughter. Yet we were not blind to the probable 
consequences of so injudicious a joke. We gathered 
round the parties, and reminding Knoll of the risk which 
he ran of involving not only himself, but us in trouble 
we the Spaniard to put up his purse, and told 
him the whole affair wasa frolic. If the gentleman was 
frightened when hé believed us to be robbers, he be- 
‘cawne mad ‘with rage as soon as the truth had been teld. 
He would have revenge. A Captain of Spanish Infan- 
try was not the sort of person to be insulted with im- 
punity—he would call the guard—get us arrested on 
the spot and report the circumstance as soon as it was 
light to the Commander-in.chief. Nor, indeed, was it 

- without the utmost difficulty that Hettendorff, who was 
our spokesman, succeed in mollifying his ire, At last, 
however, he consented to return with us to the tavern, 
and to accept at our hands as much both of wine and 
other good things as he might faney; promising that 
no report should be sent in by him on condition that we 
‘would enjage to keep a secret that might possibly tell 
against his character. 

We were of course most happy to accede to these 
terms of accommodation, which on both sides were 
faithfully kept. For except among ourselves the affair 
of the candlestick was never alluded to till long after 
its occurrence; and Captain Alberto (such was his 
name) made no hostile report to the commandant. 

It was late on the following day when we formed 
our parade on an open space of ground, near the ex- 
‘tremity of Reuss. Every baleony and window was 
crowded to behold us, and amid the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, and good wishes for success, the columns 
began to move. We proceeded no farther than to Villa. 
Franca, a neat clean town, on the road from Tarragona 
to Barcellona, where billets were issued to as many 
troops as the place would hold, and other preparations 
made apparently to spend the winter. 

Meanwhile an advanced guard under Colonel Adam, 
consisting of one batalion of the 27th English Regi- 
_ ment, of the Calabrian Free Corps, some Spanish In- 
fantry, and a few guns, were pushed forward some 
miles towards the Labrigat ; which occupying the Pass 
of Ordeal, was there supported by a detachment of 
cavalry—-the 20th the Brunswickers, and the Foreign 
Hussars, taking it by turns to supply the piquets. 

The Foreign Hussars had been relieved overnight, 
and were returned {o their quarters in Villa Franca, 
when at an early hour in the morning of the 12th, long 
before the day dawned, the sound of firing in the front 
roused us from our beds; apd amid the blowing of 

_ trumpets and the roll of drums, we steod to our arms. 
The noise, which had at first been comparatively slight, 
became continually ‘more tremendous; canncn and 
musketry intermingling in-one ceaseless roar, which 
drew,every ‘moment nearer end nearer, Then came 
officers galloping inte the town, with information 

the enemy were advanging; and that unless 
Colonel Adam were pronaptly supported, he must be 
overpowered. The General, however, either because he 
distrusted the intelligence, or that he was unwilling in 
the dark to quit the shelter which the town afforded, 


-BROWN'S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


TH EH USSAR. — "Sof the nak told us too plainly that the contest was 


over. ‘Then, indeed, we the order, to march; but 
the Pass of Ordeal was oh carried, and the brave 
men who maintained it for three hours, against’ ten 


{times their numbers, were either cut to pieces, or scat- 
tothe four winds. Lord*William, however, 
"WE ARE NOT SORRY TO TAKE THE FIELD AGAIN, WHICH 


seemed bent upon recovering the credit which the total 
|destruction of his advanced post might seem to have 
cast upon him. He therefore pushed on and formed his 
line in‘such a situation as has probably neverbefore, at 
least in modern times, been occupied “by an inferior 
army, in the immediate presence of the force which it 
was intended to check. . 
A few miles in front of Villa Franca runs the river 
Noya, a clear, rapid mountain stream, very rocky and 
uneven in its channel, and thoughrfordable in many 
places, still extremely difficult to pass, by reason of the 
strength of the current. Across the Noya, on the high 
road, isa bridge of three arches, thé centre arch of 
which the French had destroyed, but which we, in 
order to. keep open our communications with the ad- 
vanced guard and piquet, had repaired in a temporary 
manner with fascines and boards, Over this bridge, 
so as to place the Noya in his rear, Lord William 
‘marched his army. Of the Spaniards, some, I believe, 
crossed at fords, both above and below ; but the English 
and Germans, with the guns, tumbrils, and even the 
baggage, all traversed the bridge as being the only means 
afforded them of passing, This done, the troops moved 
forward towards seme eminences, along the faces of 
which they might form, and behind which, till the 
enemy should show themsclves, they stood in column 
and concealed. 
I cannot tell what corps held the right and centre of 
our line, nor how they conducted themselves, either now 
or afterwards; but the whole of the cavalry, with the 
Calabrians and some Germans formed on the left, just 
beneath the dip of a low hill, from the summit of which 
a commanding view could be obtained. Here then we 
remained for some time, the troopers standing by their 
horses, the light infantry thrown out as skirmishers, 
among certain vineyards and enclosures beyond, while 
guns were unlimbered, and placed in position, and all 
other preparations made that are the accustomed fore- 
runners of a general action. 
Our position was so near the crest of the hill, that a 
few paces to the front enabled me at any moment tosee 
all that was passing on the side of the enemy. Their 
dark, dense columns had, indeed, been visible from the 
first, moving steadily towards us, covered, as their prac- 
tice is, by crowds of tirailleurs; while long trains of 
cannon and tumbrils gave notice that in artillery, they 
surpassed us at least as much as in the numbers of their 
horse and foot. I observed, however, that they were 
not disposed to rush blindly into the strife. On the 
contrary, though their skirmishers pushed on, and soon 
began to exchange a dropping fire with our riflemen, 
the columns halted at the distance of about a mileanda 
half from the plateau on which we weredrawn up; while 
several staff officers closely reconnoitered our line, and 
then retired again to make their own dispositions. No 
while elapsed ere the nature of these began to 
welope itself. ‘There was a village in our immediate 
front, towards which in columns of échelon some pro- 
digious masses of men began to move, and then beyond 
it other masses showed themselves, evidently bent upon 
turning our left, and doubling it up upon the centre.— 
It was at this juncture that Lord Frederick Bentinck, 
who commanded the cavalry, and displayed his usual 
gallantry, rode up to our column, “Captain Jacks,” 
said he, “I want your Serjeant-Major, with four men, 
to get as near to the French as he can; and to let me 
know whether they have occuppied the vilage—in what 
force they oe, how they appear to be moving.” I 
was ready, of course, to do my duty; and, four volun- 
teers, all excellently mounted, having expressed their 
desire to accompany me, I sprang into the saddle, and 
we moved off. 3 

The orders given to me were, that I should on no 
account permit myself to be cut off—that I should ap. 
proach the enemy as closely as could be dene, with due 
regard to my own safety, and return as soon as possible 
with whatever intelligence I might be fortunate enough 
to pick up. In making our advance we were, after 
traversing some open country, particularly fortunnte— 
We struck into a hollow road; the banks on both sides 
of which were just so high as to permit our seeing over 
them, at the same time that they completely hid all both 
of men and horses, except our heads and caps. To be 
sure, the lane wound a good deal; but there could beno 
doubt that it led down upon the village, and we were 
glad to take advantage of it inasmuch, as on either 
hand, there were vineyards and copses ; the first exceed- 
ingly inconvenient for horse to pass through, the last 
affording ample shelter to an enemy’s ambuscades. On, 
then, we rode, obtaining a tolerably clear insight into 
the arrangements of the French, while we were our- 
selves concealed from observation, till we had approach. 
ed within a few hundred yards of the village. Here 
a crowd of poor people met us, The peasants, flying 
from their houses, were carrying, some one thing, some 
another, on their back, and all, wringing their hands, 
and howling piteously, appeared in the greatest distress, 
I asked them whether the French were in the village, 
and in what numbers. ‘The answer was precisely such 
as I expected toreceive. The place was full of soldiers, 
and more were continually pouring in, and passing 
through it. 

Satisfied with this information, and recolleeting the 
orders which I had received, I determined to return; 
we accordingly wheeled about, and so long as we re- 
tained the shelter of the Jane nothing presented itself to 
startle us; but no sconer had we emerged into the open 
country than we ascertained that our retreat was cut 
off. Pushing rapidly forward, and concealed from us 
by the woods and coppices, the enemy had thrown 
themselves betweeh us and the body towards which we 
were moying, while their right, closing in fast, seemed 
as if it would gain the rear of the English line, and 
make prisoners not of us only but of all that were then 
in the field. Moreover, the heavy firing of cannen and 
the continued roar ef musketry to the right of our 
position, essured us that there the battle was begun in 
earnest. ‘There was nota moment to deliberate, the 
French had seen us at the same moment when we be- 
came aware of their proximity, and a cloud of their 
cavalry darted towards us, I therefore called aloud to 
my comrades to follow, and dashing thé rowels into my 
horse’s flanks, I struck off to the right hand at the top 
of my speed. 

For a minute or two our route lay over some turf, 
after which we were carried into the vineyards, through 
the stumps of which our noble animals threaded their 
way with extraordinary sure-footedness. ‘The enemy, 
tov, followed close at our heels, and from time to time 
discharged their pistols and carbines, the balls from 
which passed harmlessly over us. And now to our 


persisted in holdiog his ground, till an abrupt cessation 


great horror, we saw before us a wall of loose stones 


heard the shouts of the French troopers, who; them- 


‘and the increasing violence of the fire both there and 


strongly built, as all such fences are in this of 
ry and extending along the whole face of the vine- 

3 to. dash round:which either to the one hand or the 
other was impossible, seeing that on both flanks .the 
French had got the start of us. Its height might be 
about four feet, a very serious impedinient to a dragoon 
horse, loaded as it is with his master’s accoutrements 
and baggage, and not always in hearty condition. Yet 
there was but one way of dealing with it. The fence 
must be charged, and he who could not or would not 
take it, must lose either his life or his liberty, I was 
the first to dash at the wall, and, as Providence ‘would 
have it, my charger went clean over. ‘Three out of the 
four men followed with a similar good fortune, but the 
horse of the fourth swerved and refused the leap. In 
an instant he was a prisoner, and as we galloped on we 


selves unable to clear the fence, rejoiced beyond mea- 
sure at having overtaken even one of our party. 

The vineyard wall being now between us and our 
pursuers, we felt comparatively secure, for the shot flew 
too wide.at all to incommode us, end we had leisure to 
look round from the point whence we had set out, and 
by which it had been our design to direct our move- 
ments in returning, But there was nothing there cal- 
culated to cheer or draw uson, The French, on the 
contrary, were between us and the left of our army, 


elsewhere showed that our comrades were terribly over- 
matched. Undér such circumstances, I determined to 
make for a Spanish piquet, which occupying a com- 
manding hill right before us appeared to have been as 
yet overlooked ; though it. lay to the rear, indeed, but 
directly in the line of the flank movement, by which 
the enemy manceuvred to turn Lord William's posi- 
tion. The Spanish officer, however, not being able to 
distinguish our accoutrements from those of the French, 
caused his people to fire upon us with great spirit ; and. 
did not desist till we had approached so close as to make 
ourselves heard. Then, however, he commanded the 
fire to cease, and receiving us very kindly, pointed out 
a route by which we might make our way to the left 
of the English line. 

I had my Vimiero glass always about me, by the 
help of which I soon satisfied myself that the directions 
given by the Spaniard were good. Accordingly we 
struck acress the country, and keeping a good way 
towards the rear, found ourselves by and by near the 
spot which it was our object to reach. But the view 
which I obtained of the progress of the battle, while 
crossing the high ruad between the Spanish piquet and 
our own, was the reverse of encouraging. Every- 
where the English were giving way. Infantry broken 
and disordered were falling back in heaps; guns were 
either dismounted or limbering up for a retreat; while 
the French in overwhelming numbers were pressing on 
cheering and firing with the greatest animation. It 
was at this stage of the combat that we succeeded in 
re-uniting ourselves with the squadron which still stood 
where we had left it, under cover of the hill, but which 
wes now prepared for a charge as soon as the head of 
the enemy’s column should have advanced sufficiently 
near to ensure its being given with effect. Nor had I re- 
sumed my place three minutes ere the orders to attack 
arrived. 1 was in the act, indeed of explaining what had 
happened, when Lord Frederick Bentinck, with a staff 
officer, came round the elbow of the hill waving his 
hat, and we the Brunswickers and the 20th, getting our 
horses into a trot, were in the heart of the French 
columns in a moment. 

It fell to our share to encounter some sqadrons of 
Grenadiers & Cheval—of all species of cavalry the least 
efficient, because encumbered by the very nature of their 
appointments. In addition to their swords and pistols, 
these men carried long muskets and bayonets, which, 
like the lancer’s spear, were stuck into a sort of boct 
attached to the saddle, and leaned against their should- 
ers. With our good sabres we disposed of them in five 
minutes, and then dashing at the infantry, we produced 
such confusion and dismay, that the whole column 
rolled back from the hill, like a wave which has broken 
against a cliff. Many galiant exploits were performed 
in that charge, which Lord Frederick led with a reck- 
lessness of danger that could not but inspire his troops 
with the utmost confidence. Yet had Lord Frederick 
well-nigh fallen a victim to his own intrepidity, He 
was in the heart of the enemy’s Hussars, laying about 
him, when a Frenchman made a cut at his head, which, 
but that a serjeant, named Dickson, pushed between 
him and the blow, must have proved fatal. For though 
Serjeant Dickson caught it in part upon his sword, 
such was the strength with which it was delivered, that 
it cleft Lord Frederick’s hat in two. Poor Dickson 
was almost immediately afterwads slain himself, so that 
Lord Frederick never had an opportunity of thanking 
him for his chivalrous devotion. 

Qur charge cost us some valuable lives, and a 
others that of Captain Hanson of the 20th; but it uc- 
complished its object. ‘The French were driven back, 
and our routed infantry were enabled by these means 
to make good their retreat, if a retreat that can be 
called, which trom the first had been a confused flight. 
And then were we called off, that the 20th and Bruns- 
wickers might form again and make ready for a second 
charge, while the Hussars protected a couple of field- 
pieces that were ordered to cover the retrogression.— 
But what a retrogression it was—for, as I have already 
stated, all our baggage had followed us, and both it and 
the women and children belonging to the army were on 
the east side of the river. Of these no heed of course 
could be taken, and they fell into the enemy’s hands ; 
while guns abandoned by thc’ drivers, or disabled by 
the death of their horses, or he destruction of cheir 
wheels, stood here and there to be picked up by the vic- 
tors, and preserved as trophies of our defeat. 

The two guns to which we were attached, after 
keeping up their fire till the French were close upon 
them, limbered up and moved.to the rear, Repeatedly 
the enemy formed as if to charge them; but the bold 
front which our squadron presented struck them with 
awe, and they held back. Away, therefore, we went, 
till we had come within a short distance of the bridge, 
which, to our horror and amazement, though covered 
with the rout of the army, was on fire, The fascines 
that filled up the space, between the double layer of 
boards were blazing terribly, and the smoke gathering 
in a cloud overhead, so completely enveloped the flying 
men, that band after band, as it reached that point, be- 
came to us invisible, What then were weto do? With 
our tumbrils full of ammunition and our heavy pieces, 
could we venture to pass between two volumes of flame, 
or were we to halt on this side and die with’arms in 
our hands, a be taken? 

Captain Jacks, fortunately for us, was a man of deci- 
sion, and the officer commanding the artillery proved 
equally intrepid. “Dash at it, men,” was the cry; 
and we did dash at it. .With the very flames curling 


over our heads, we galloped across, bearing off r gun 
tumbrils, and all our people. safely, Vet 
were we aorosé when a loud crash gave notice that the 
planks had failed, The bridge was broken, and multi. 
tudes of those who were crossing at the moment perish. 
ed in its ruins, 

Such was the issue of this disasterous day, of which, 
as far as I am aware, no faithful account has been pub. 
lished, either in the Gazette or elsewhere. The rout 
was on our side complete, for we lost all our ba 
several of our guns, all our women and children, and 
a prodigious number of men, either slain on the field, 
or drowned in, crossing the river, 
ov Neither did Suchet permit us to continue our march 
after the river was crossed in peace : he took the fords, 
and drove us back through Villa Franca in a state of 
disorder that beggars all description ; and had he judged 
it expedient to pursue, would have destroyed us, with. 
out doubt, entirely. 

Happily for us, the nature of his political position 
was not such as to permit his improving the victory, 
and we were enabled in consequence to re-assemble 
about Tarragona, and to present once more something 
like the appearance of an organised army. 


& 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A SPANISH PARTEDA—ADVENTURES AT THE OUTPOSTS. 

I nave alluded, in the previous chapter, to the loss of 
one of my followers, whose horse refusing to leap the 
vineyard wall, placed him at the mercy of the French 
cavalry that were in pursuit of us. 

About noon of the day in which we began to muster 
once more near Turragona, we were very much sur. 
prised to see our brother-soldier arrive in the bivouac, 
thoroughly stripped, to be sure, seeing that the enemy 
had taken from him his very boots, but sound in wind 
and limb, and both willing and able to resume his place 
in ranks of the squadron, 

e described himself as having been exceedingly 
well treated on the whole by They plan. 
dered him, no doubt, and considered, with great jus. 
tice, that they had found in his horse a very valdable 
prize; but after carrying him to the rear, and putting 
him along with the other prisoners under charge of a 
guard, they had attended with perfect humanity to all 
his wants, and supplied him with food and wine regu. 
larly. A soldier of the Foreign Hussars, however, 
was not the sort of man to fold up his arms and rest 
galisfied with the condition of a prisoner of war. Our 
friend watched his opportunity, and in the dead of a 
dark night gave his guard the slip, and joined us, as 
have stated, alinost in a state of nudity, on the follow. 
ing day. Nor was this the only arrival in our camp 
from the same quarter. 

It is not for me to assign a reason why not only the 
heavy baggage of the army, but the very women and 
children, were permitted to cress the Noya, and move 
up to our line, while we expected every moment to be 
engaged with theenemy. Even in situations where the 
retreat is far more open and more secure, a general 
usually removes such impediments as far as possible to 
the rear; and, on the present occasion, any one would 
have imagined that so much regard at least would have 
been had to the safety of non-combatants; but it was 
not so. Having first of all committed the grave error 
of carrying a comparatively weak force across a diffi- 
cult river, and exposing it to be attacked there by an 
army surpessing it as much in numbers as it excelled it 
in the composition of the troops, Lord William Ben- 
tinck summed up his imprudence by sanctioning the 
advance of mules, waggons, sutlers’ establishments, 
women, and children, as if the battle had been already 
won, and his corps were in the full career of victory. 
Ouly one consequence could arise out of such a prepa- 
ration, and it did arise. All the baggage, supplies of 
various kinds, the women, the children, the sutlers, and 
I know not how much more, fell into the enemy's 
hands, who had in consequence the best ground for as- 
eerting that the English authority in Catelonia and Va- 
lencia was overthrown. It is but an act of justice, 
however, to record with what perfect generosity they 
conducted themselves towards the poor creatures who 
came thus into their power. The women were treated 
not only with delicacy, but with kindness. ‘Tents were 
pitched for them in rear of the French lines. A guard 
was mounted day and night, who had it in charge to 
protect them frum insult; and rations of bread and 
meat, and wine, were served out as regularly to them 
and their little ones as to the troops. Finally, after 
keeping them there a space of three days, they sent 
them back under an escort, each woman being loaded 
with provisions for herself and children, and all vying 
with one another in the praises which they bestowed 
upon their captors, . 

It is pleasant to record such things of an enemy; it 
is not less pleasant to be in a condition to describe the 
fidelity with which the Spaniards bore themselves, on 
all occasions, towards their English allies. I say no- 
thing of their conduct in the field, because whenever | 
happened to see them engaged, they invariably did their 
duty; but during the progress of the rout, of which ! 
have just given an account, an event befel, which 
showed how far the Spanish people were willing to com- 
mit themselves in order to save an Englishman from 
injury. When our army moved out of Villa Franca 
we left behind, of course, the paymasters and pa 
ters’ clerks of the different regiments. One of these 
latter, a serjeant in an infantry regiment, got so drunk, 
that, when his countrymen were driven through the 
place, and the French rushed in and took possession, be 
was fast asleep, and totally incapable of providing fot 
his own safety. . 

His landlord saw his. plight, and hastened to screen 
him from its consequences. He stripped the drunken 
man of his uniform; concealed it as well as his arms 
somewhere about the house, and arraying the soldier in 
the attire of a Spanish peasant, watched beside his bed 
till he awoke, and then told him all that had happened. 
The consequerice was, that the serjeant being mistaken 
for a waiter at the hotel, attended an the French officers 
during their sojourn in the place, and was ready in bis 
proper garb to bid us welcome when we returned to It 
I may as well add, that being tried by a court-marti 
and found guilty, he was sentenced to be reduced, which 
sentence was carried into effect, though they permitted 
him still to act as clerk to the paymaster. 

The sojourn of the French in Villa Franca was no 
of long continuance. Having levied a contribution o 
the inhabitants, they suddenly broke up from thelr 
quarters, and retiring across the Labrigat to their old 
position, left only a chain of piquets on the south sidé 
of the river to watch our movements, ‘These consi 

rely in a re-occupation of the ground which the ene 
my had evacuated, und the establishment of posts 80: 
in front of it, as to guard against all hazard of being 
taken by surprise. At the outposts, I, as serjeant-m 


up on both sides, and the smoke mecting in an arch 


jor, had no busivess; but our cavalry, being scatt 
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Finally, it was settled between them that, provided I, 
‘gs commanding the detachment, would undertake that 


through the villages and farm-houses near the town, I 
found myself with about fifteen men quartered in a 
, detached mansion, which bore about it an air, not of 
ificence certainly, but of great comfort, such as 
seemed to class the proprietor among the more substan- 
tial land occupiers of his province. 
‘ “When we first moved into the estantia, we were re- 
ceived with a good deal of reserve, mixed, however, 
with some appearance of kindness and good-will. The 
jatter feeling Hettendorff, who was on all occasions my 
associate, took the utmost pains to improve ; and ‘his 
thorough knowledge of the language gave' him facilities 
which he was careful neither to neglect eee 
He soon discovered that to our host the French were 
objects of especial hatred—that he was well disposed to 
open his heart to the English, as far as might be con- 
sistent with the dictates of prudence—but that having 
heard a great deal of our marauding propensities, he 
was fearful of giving us his confidence, lest we should 
regard one kind act as nothing more than a ground 
from which to aim at another. Hettendorff, thanking 
him for his candour, made haste to assure him that 
such was by no means our disposition, and that he 
might safely open to us both his heart and his stores, 
inasmuch as we should never dream of abusing them. 


no depredations should be committed, the Padrone 
would confer on us many serious advantages, not the 
Jeast prominent of which consisted in this, that he 
would every day supply us for two-pence with as much 
wine of the country as we could purchase at a sutler's 
store for twice the amount. As in duty bound, 1 came 
in at once to the arrangement, and for several weeks 
we spent our time undér his roof with great satisfaction 
to ourselves and very little to the inconvenience of our 
entertainer. 

Our host was a man of considerable wealth, a large 
portion of which consisted in flocks of sheep and cat- 
tle—which, feeding on the level pasturage round his 
house, were, on the first alarm of an advance of the 
French army, driven to the mountains. By these 
means he assured me that he had contrived to avert the 
ruin under which most of his neighbours had sunk ; 
while, at the same time, he was accumulating to him- 
self a store of valuables, taken from the persons of the 
invaders; for it came out that he not only hated the 
French, but acted as a partisan against them. He 
was, in short, a guerrilla, and the leader of a band of 
guerrillas, who, since the province was first invaded, 
had put to death some hundreds of their invaders— 
Their mode of proceeding was this :— 

As soon as the French sent troops into the neigh- 
bourhood, these pugnacious agriculturists, having first 
driven away their flocks and herds to the mountains, 
laid themselves out for mere active operations. They 
would abide in their own houses during the day, but at 
night they sallied forth, and having communicated one 
to another such information as they might have been 
able to collect, they arranged .their plans accordingly. 
There was a stream near my host’s dwelling, the name 
of which I have forgotten, which, intersecting the line 
of the high road from Villa Franca to Felichi, was 
crossed by a bridge of'a single arch. On both sides of 
that arch the banks were so closely planted with under- 
wood, that by an ordinary observer its existence might 
well escape notico—for the rivulet was quite inconside- 
rable, and there was no such rise in the centre as to 
make the common traveller aware when he stood upon 
a bridge at all. There our Padrone, with some six or 
eight of his neighbours, were in the constant practice of 
Isying themselves up in ambush. They would never 
attack a body of the enemy which were in nombers 
superior to themselves; neither, indeed, were they 
much given to wage war upon equal terms. But the 
stragglers from a column, or the weak, or the wounded, 
that lagged afler a retreat, they were sure to pounce 
upon, and they invariably put them to death without 
mercy. I inquired how many had fallen on their side 
since the contest began—and I was assured that they 
had lost. only seven lives, which lives were foolishly 
thrown away at the outset ere they learned to reserve 
their attacks for such as they were sure to overpower. 
But of the French some hundreds had fallen beneath 
their blows, and their bodies now enriched the soil of 
his farm, as their arms and even their clothing were 
piled up in his secret store-room. The better to con- 
vince me of all this,the good man led me to several 
places where, from beneath a slight covering of earth, 
legs and arms were protuding ; while in a closet in his 
house he showed me helmets, carbines, pistols, swords, 
muskets, and even great-coats, hung up to the amount, 
1 should conceive, of little less than five or six score. 

If he hated the French cordially, our host gave the 
most substantial proofs that he entertained a widely dif- 
ferent feeling towards the English; for he supplied our 
horses with forage and ourselves with wine and bread, 
and other luxuries, at a cost. so moderate as hardly to 
amoynt to a remuneration. Yet though they were 
fully alive to his kindness, and repaid it by abstaining 
rigidly from plunder, even in trifles, the method which 
he chose to adopt in dispensing it excited in no common 
degree the curiosity of the soldiers. We were instruct- 
ed to leave our empty canteens every night ma certain 
part of the house, and in the morning we found them 
again filled with wine; nobody being able or willing to 
tell whence the supply eame, inasmuch as there were 
neituer casks nor pig-skins to be seen about the pre- 
mises. 

This, together with the production from time to fime 
of a choice morsel of bacon, so Wrought upon the 
anxieties of my people, that they determined, let it cost 
what it might, to discover the situation of the host's 
magazine. Now, it so happened that the Padrone was 
a remarkably good Catholic ; regularly as Sunday came 
round he repaired to a neighbouring chureh, being con- 
tent to leave his-domicile in charge sometimes of his 
wife, sometimes ofa little girl of eleven or twelve years 
old, and sometimes of both. 

It was on a Sunday that my fellows determined to 
push their researches to the uttermost; and they were 
too skilful in the art of marauding not to push them 
successfully. 

While some kept the landlady i conversation, and 
some amused the child, others, after having ransacked 
the interior of the casa, mounted the roof, and, observ. 
ing that the thatch lay awkwardly on a particular part 
of it near one of the gables, they pulled it about till it 
began to move. Thus encouraged, they pushed on, 
and gradually rolled back a sort of trap-door, which un. 
closed to them the mouth of a wide aperture, against 
one of the sides of which the top of a ladder was.rest- 
ing. ‘Te descend. that ladder was an act as it were of 
intuition, and they became forthwith masters of the se- 
cret which had so long been kept back from them. 
The house had on this side a doublo wall: there was 
the gable or outside wall, between which and the parti- 
tion that closed in the apartments om that wing lay an 
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aperture, measufing -some twelve or fourteen feet in 
width; and there, arranged in order, stood barrels of 
bacon, skins of wine, casks of flour, with brandy, oil, 
wearing apparel, linen, indeed every thing, not even ex. 
cepting plate, of which a wealthy Housekeeper was 
likely to be in want. I must do my people the justice 
to say, that they returned as they had entered, empty- 
handed; and that, chuckling over their own’skill, they 
replaced the trap-door with so much care, that I have 
no reason to believe the visit was ever suspected. 

I have stated that while we continued to occu 
these quarters a chain of posts was established a good 
way-in frorit—one of which, consisting of a subaltern 
of cayalry, two serjeants, two corporals, and fifty troop- 
ets, was posted in a guard-house upon the high road, 
not far from the Ordal. It was the busihess of the offi- 
cereommanding this party to detach,’ just before dark- 
ness set in every night, about a thousand yards to his 
front a corporal with eight men, who in their turn 
pushed forward a couple of videttes to a short distance 
farther along the high road. Then by patrolling ‘con- 
tinually from the rear to the front, and occasionally di- 
verging right and left, such a look-out was kept, or was 
supposed to be kept, that no surprise could possibly oc- 
cur. And to sum up all, the officer’s instructions re- 
quired him, so soon as daylight should return, to ride 
with his whole piquet as close to the enemy’s posts as 
a regard to his own safety would allow; concerning 
which, after he had reconnoitred them both to the right 
and left, he was expected to send in such a report as 
circumstances might appear to warrant. 

These orders, laid down with such precision, that 
there was no possibility of misunderstanding them, had 
been obeyed from day to day with perfect accuracy, 
and still the report sent in gave notice that all con- 
tinued quiet in front. There seemed, moreover, to be 
little inclination on either side to engage in skirmishes, 
for the patrols never met, or if they did, both sides in- 
variably drew off without coming to blows. It came 
to pass, however, one morning that the face of affuirs 
underwent a change, and that our piquet, consisting 
then of a troop of Brunswick Hussars, were the suf- 
ferers. The case was this :— 

There was one Lieutenant Schultz, a brave officer 
enongh, in charge of the post on that occasion. He 

his men as-usual under cover during the day, and 
patrolled well and carefully all night; and as the dawn 
gathered strength, he kept them mounted and ready to 
execute the accustomed reconnoissance along the ene- 
my’s line, It may be well to state that the piquet- 
house having formerly been a tavern, was of consider. 
able extent. Ruinous, it doubtless was; that is to say, 
the roof was in a great measure pulled to pieces, and 
the doors and windows were all knocked in; yet it af- 
forded tolerable shelter both to men and horses; the 
stables being, like the casa itself, a degree better than 
sheds, From this post then Mr, Schultz, after receiving 
the last of his patrols, made ready to advance, and so 
soon as the dawn had increased into broad day, he car- 
ried his design into execution. He made, as usual, first 
for the corporal’s party, which he picked up and added 
to his own, and then, with the whole troop in his train, 
he rode leisurely along the front of the French videttes 
and made his observations. There was nothing either 
to the right or left of the road which could in the 
smallest degree disturb his equanimity ; so he gave the 
word, “ Face to your right, and return home.” 

The troop reached the piquet-house unmolested, and 
began forthwith to unbridle and feed. Where there are 
no stalls, as in the situation which I am now describing, 
this latter operation is facilitated by means of nose-bags, 
while the men shake out the haversacks for such frag- 
ments as may adhere-to the crevices, and rap their can- 
teens in order to asceitaio whether or not they are 


Such then was the employment ef the party in 
general, when one of their number, who had strayed 
accidentally into the garden, returned in all haste to as- 
sure them that there was a Frenchman in the story 
overhead. “I saw the fellow’s helmet,” said he, “as I 
cast my eyes accidentally towards the upper windows; 
and now let’s hunt him out as we would a rat, and 
make him our prisoner.” In a moment there was a 
loud yell, and the men drawing their swords, began, 
without order or regularity, to rush up staifs. But they 
little knew what awaited them there. At the top of the 
landing-place stood a body of French troops who 
saluted them with a volley, beneath the weight of which 
they came rolling down; some killed, some wounded, 
and others utterly confounded. 

Nor did the matter end there. About a hundred and 
twenty French grenadiers came pouring down with 
fixed bayonets, stabbing and firing upon all whom they 
met. Our people, completely teken by surprise, offered 
no resistance. The result was, that with the exception 
of one man, who being abroad at the moment, escaped 
on foot, the whole piquet, including Mr. Schultz, were 
made prisoners, and with their horses and arms were 
marched without delay across the neutral- ground into 
the French lines, 

When the sad news reached us, there was of course 
a great deal of lamentation, with something of blame 
heaped at head-quarters on the Lieutenant; yet the 
fault was not his. He only. obeyed his orders, and fol. 
lowed the example which his predecessors set him, 
whiten he left his piquet-house unguarded, and patrolling 
with all his foree to a distance from the high road, ex- 
posed himself to the disaster that actually overtook him ; 
for this act of negligence on our part was not unnoticed 
by the enemy, and they turned it to account. Watch- 
ing the opportunity, they threw forward a body of gre- 
nadiers, who mounting to the upper story, there lay hid 
till the moment for action arrived, and though prema- 
turely disturbed, did their work effectually. 

From that time forth care was taken that the piquet- 
house should not again be deserted by the whole of the 
guard, a serjeant and. twelve men being appointed to 
watch there, while the officer, with the rest, pursued his 
course of reconnoitring. 


CHAPTER XKV. 

HOSTILITIES SLACKEZN, AND AT LAST COME TO AN END, - 
Tuer was great grief at head-quarters for the loss of 
this piquet, as well as an earnest desire to take revenge, 
and no great while elapsed ere orders were issued for a 
general movement to the front, What the object of that 
movement might have been, or how it was conducted in 
parts which game not under my own observation, it is 
impossible for me to state. But the results, as far as I 
can speak of them, proved eminently disastrous. 

The French occupied, at this time, a position on the 
farther side of the Lobrigat. They could be assailed 
to the right and left of the high road, throagh fords, 
whereas the column that should move by the road itself 
must carry a bridge, covered not only by fortified 
houses somewhat in advance, but by batteries mounted, 
with very heavy cannon. There were, for example, 


Labsent from rolkcall in the evening. ‘This done, we 


three piéces on the same level with the bridge itéelf, 
which swept the road to the front. There were four 
—two on each flank, which looked up and dawn the 
stream: there were a couple of twenty-six pounders 
on a mound just above the lower battery; and higher 
still a thirty-six on a travelling carriage. oe 

Moreover, these formidable works were to be ap- 
proached over the summit of an accliyity, which, dip- 
ping down abruptly into the vale through»which the 
Lobrigat runs, must necessarily expose: the columng as 
they approacled to the whole weight of fire that could 
be brought them. Such was the point against 
which our colunm ‘was directed; the leading regiment 
of which were Spaniards: while two others, in li 
manner headed by Spaniards, took to the right 
left, and moved with great gallantry upon the fords. 

In such operations the cavalry have, for the most 
part, little to do. We cannot storm houses nor clamber 
up the parapets.of redoubts; we are therefore kept. in 
hand, as the military expression is, that we may | 
used either to impréve a victory or protect a retrea 
Accordingly, our business this day consisted for some. 
hours in simply moving forward at a slow rate, and 
listening to. the ceaseless discharges of cannon and 
musketry, which told of the work of death in which 
our dismounted comrades were engaged» “Dhus it was 
till we arrived near the southern base of the height, be- 
yond which lgy the Lobrigat and the bridge of which 
we were to win the command, when other evidences of 
the serious nature of the affray began to show them- 
selves. Several spring waggons luaded with mangled 
men met us, the cries from which, not less than the 
sight of the blood, as it oozed through the boarding and 
stained the ground, affected. us very deeply. For my 
own part, I do not hesitate to admit that there came 
into my head at that moment ideas more gloomy than 
I recollect to have had conjured up by any oth :r spec- 
tacle that has crossed my path through life. “This 
will probably be my own fate in a few minutes,” said 
I to myself; and, as if my words had been prophetic, 
we received, almost immediately, an order to advance. 
A staff-officer came riding to the rear, hat in hand, and 
called out, “Cavalfy to the front,” when we put our 
horses to the trot, and hurried forward, 

We gained the brow of the hill in a few minutes, 
where, surrounded by his staff, the General had taken 
up a position, His glass was out, and he was examining 
the bridge apparently with great care, as well as the 
loop-holed houses from which the French were retreat- 
ing, and of which a body of Spaniards had just got pos- 
session. _“ Now,” said he, “ push forward a couple of 
six-pousders, and silence the enemy’s fire; and look 
you, let the cavalry advance also, and cover the guns.” 
The orders were no sooner issued than they.were obey- 
ed. T'wo six-pounders, escorted by our squadron, gal- 
loped down the descent, to engage six pieces of the 
largest caliber, and securely posted !—an act of Quixot- 
ism second only to that of the renowned Don himself, 
when he ran full tilt against the windmills. Neither 
was there a man or officer, either among us or the 
bombardiers, that did not feel how absurd was the pro- 
ceeding. “ What are we to do here?” said one to the 
other as we pushed forward. Yet we took our ground 
with the utmost steadiness ; the guns were unlimbered, 
and the artillery-men began to fire, 

It was quite evident that the French held us in sove- 
reign contempt, for they took no notice whatever of our 
approach. ‘They waited, indeed, till at two hundred 
yards’ distance they saw our gunners grasp their 
matches, when they gave us a single round which 
knocked over both our pieces, killed and wounded all 
the horses and men that stood near them, and placed us 
in the agreeable condition of persons who have altoge- 
ther erred in their calculations. It is indeed impossible. 
to conceive a plecy of work more cleverly or more ef- 
fectually done than this. 
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His first prayer was, “Give me a trifle for 
of Santa Rosalia,” We lodked at the man, and pulli 
out a few coppers eacli, ‘we ‘presented i 
Encouraged by this he yentured ‘to insinuate 
food jwere offered to him he could eat. We i 
diately ordered the waiter tu lay.a plate for 
man on alittle table that stood s:ear, and-to fill: it. 
monk ate greedily, and looking up, threw out ‘# hi 
thata glass of wine would be acceptable: He 
and looking down upon his empty platter, 
Providence had blessed him with an excellent appetite. 
Now, though all this was done with perfect gravity 
there twinkled in his eyé a sort of humour which we 
were neither slow to perceive nor backward to encour- 
age. 


duct seandalised, The landlord and the waiter over- 
hearing his ditty, rushed in from an adjoining apart- 
ment, and loading him with abuse, insisted that he 
should quit the house on the instant. But he was too 
far gone by this time to have any control over himself. 
When he rose it was only to stagger about and to break 


box, plate, image, and any thing else, and to be 


Captain Alberte, or as we familiarly styled him, the 
Knight of the Candlestick. There was nothing in this 
re-encounter at all calculated to excite in us 

feelings, for Captain Alberto had already taken care to 
convinee us, that by him no angry recollection of the 
past was retained. He came up to us when we were 
on parade, the morning of our advance against the 
bridge, and assured us that all was 3} and now 
he met. us with an outstretched hand, and professions of 
hearty good-will. Nay, it was not without di 

that we resisted his pressing demand to be regarded 
as our host while we sat in the coffee-room; so anxious 
was he to relieve our minds from every feeling in the 
most remote degree allied to distrust. Nor was this 
all; he introduced us to several of his brother officers ; 
told the whole story himself, and bore with the best 

truth, was somewhat, unmerciful. i 
was indeed an excellent of 


Tle wretched six-pounders lay shattered in the dust. | man and man of honour, who will indeed avenge an in- 


Besides them were the mangled remains of the artillery. 
then, while we looked on as yet unscathed, but in every 
sense of the word powerless. It was well for us that 
Lord Williais caused the bugle to sound a retreat, and 
that we obeyed it instantly. In three minutes more 
there would have been an end of the Foreign Hussars, 
for. while the skouts cf the enemy rung in our ears, 
their round shot ploughed up the ground among our 
horses’ feet, and the grape went whistling between our 
files into the side ofthe hill beyond. It has ever since 
been a matter of unsgeakable surprise to me that we did 
not lose a man in that wild affair. A troop-horse was 
killed, but the rider escaped unhurt, and regained his 
comrades after they had secured themselves on the op- 
posite side of the hill. 

Whatever the General’s plan might have been, it fail. 
od in all its details. Our column, unable to force even 
the bridge, retreated, while the Spaniards, after carrying 
the fords, were attacked in force, and driven back again 
with great loss. Not, therefore, over and above delighted 
either with ourselves or our chief, we retraced our steps 
to Villa Franca, where arrangements were made to 
spend the winter. 

Villa Franca, though a clean and airy town, wes not 
sufficiently large to contain the whole of our army. 
Most of us were therefore scattered among the hamlets 
and villages near; and emong others, the foreign troop 
returned to the cantonnients from which they had been 
moved in consequence of the surprise of Mr. Shult’ 
piquet at Orda). Our landlord received us very kindly, 
and perceiving that we were not disposed to abuse his 
kindness, he took care to render our situation as agreea- 
ble as possible, 

The consequence was, that having little or nothing 
to do—no enemy threatening, nor accidents of any sort 
occurring, week. after week and monia after month 
rolled on, almost without our being enabled to perceive 
that the winter was rapidly wearing itself out. 

¥ do not regollect during all this period any adven- 
ture that deserves to be recorded, unless it be the cir- 
cumstances which atiended an excursion to Villa S‘ran- 
ca, in which, on new year’s day, 1814, f took part. 
As the quarters of our squadron were only a mile anda 
half.from the town, and we wished to spend the day 
jovially together, my four brother-serjeants, and my:elf 
obtained permission of the to be 


proceeded about noon into Villa Franca, and after or- 
dering dinner to be ready at five o'clock, we dinused 
ouzselves 28 soldiers are ut to do, by wandering from 
street to street, and seeing as inany sights as these hap- 
pened to afford. 

We then adjourned to oar hotel just sufttciently fati- 
gued to relish the excellent fare that wis placed before 
us, and to do justice to the healths which on that great 
day in the year it is the custom in my countzy to quaf. 
We had not, however, sat long at table when there en- 
tered our room a monk of the order of La Rosalia, very 
dirty in Kis person, very meanly dressed, and carrying 
in his hand the great emblem of his calling, a begging 


sult if he ‘can, but who never makes a promise, at 
in private life, without keeping it, = 
From this date up to the return of spring, there was 
on both sides a complete suspension of military opera- 
tions. Rumours of peace indeed began to spread 
us ere we again togk the field, and finding that the 
enemy had retreated from their strong position, about 
Molins del Rey towards Hospitalite and other places in 
the rear, we would’ no longer donbt as to their growing 
weakness, Still their movements were all made with 
becoming circumspection. 
Our patrols cleared’ the way for us, our piquets con- 


sing the Lobrigat by the bridge which the enemy had 
blown up, and pressing them back from Hospitalite in. 
to Barcelona, That this retrogression was caused not 
by any superior strength on our part, but by political 
considerations,of which it would be unwise in me to 
speak, nobody who has seen the position of Hospitalite 
can doubt, A range of inaccessible hills traversed only _ 
by tLe main road was then in the enemy’s keeping, 
from which it would bave impossible for us to 
dislocge them had we su them in numbers, as 
much as, in point of fact, we fellshort of them. _ 

T had. well-nigh forgotten to mention that when we 
opened the campaign of 1814 a new chief was at our 
head, aad Lord William Bentinck, recalled to the man- 
agement of Sicily, and given up the command to Sir 
William ‘Clinton, of whose skill as 4 leader no oppor- 
tunity was given of judging, inasmuch as he had 
scarcely appeared as such ere hostilities ceased. 'Whe~ 
ther this took place under the sanction of a formal 
treaty, or whether it was brought about fortuitously, I 
do not know. But it is certain that though we encamp- 
ed about Barcelona and held the garrison in some sort 
blockade@, nothing was done on either side that can be 
spoken of as-a deed of violence, 

We were thus situated, rumour after rumour coming 
in, now of the great victory won by Lord Wellington, 
now of the advance of powers upon Paris, 
whew, one day in March, I think about the 29th, an 
ocder was issued for the whole army, Spaniards as well 
as English, to form in a long double line along the main 
road. ‘The troops stood by brigades—here a brigade 
of Spanish infantry—there a brigade of British i 
—here a body of horse—there a detachment of arti 
—aill the troops of all the allied nations being interlaced, 
aid all extending te a great distance, both rearward 
and to the front. For ourselves, our position was 9 re- 
markable one, jast under the guns of Monjouic, so close, 
indeed, to the works, that we could disti i the very 
features of the garrison as they crowded the to 
witness the spectacle. Yet no acts of hostility passed 
between us. On the contrary, the French appeared, 
like ourselves):to be equipped for an occasion of gala ; 
and the resalt showed that, in coming te this conclusion, 

e rmed perhaps an hour 
half, and eaeh man asked his 
ing to happen, when. some came at 


bor. Probably I need net observe that Santa Rosdia | speed from the front, and paseod the word to mount and 


tinued to cover eur front; and so we moved on eros. . 


act of bestowing alms, upon her votaries, 
The monk who visited us to-day carried on his breast 
a wooden box, with a slit in one of the sides, through 
which donations might be thrown i box 
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draw swords. We did so, of course, and presently the 
thundér of artillery, as brigade after brigade fired its 
salate, warned us that some great personage was ap. 
proaching. All eyes were accordingly turned in the 
proper direction, and in due titne two horsemen made 
their ‘appearance, followed at an irterval of perhaps 
ten or twelve paces by a very numerous staff. One 
of these persons we instantly recognised as Sir Wm. 
Clinton—the other was pointed out to us as Ferdinand 


VII. the King of Spain. They rode very slowly, there- 


by affording’ us an excellent opportunity of examining 
the King’s appearance—and it struck me at the moment 
to be by no means forbidding. He was not.a tall man, 
but he was stoutly made—his leg and thigh, in particu- 
lar, being muscular, and his broad face had about it an 
expression of good humour, to which, in all probability, 
the’ florid nature of his complexion: cuntributed. I per- 
fectly recollect that he was dressed in a blue coat, with 
white leather breeches, and high boots and that he 
smiled pon us as he passed, a man who rejoices 
in some striking and unlooked-for change of fortune. 
We stood upon our ground till:the cortege passed, 
and then filed off; the French garrison not only offer- 
ing no interruption to the ceremony, but firing, as our 
artillery did, a salute in honour of the King. , 
CHAPTER XXVi. bs 
I VISIT THE CONTINENT OF ITALY, AND MEET WITH VARI- 
OUS ADVENTURES THERE. = 
‘Tw war in Spain was now virtually ended ; for Ferdi- 
nand was restored to his throne, and the French had 
bound themselves by treaty to evacuate such strongholds 
as they still held in the south provinces, Under such 
circumstances it was considered by those in power that 
a portion of the English army might be withdrawn, 
and employed to greater advantage on another theatre 
of strife which had recently been opened. Among the 
corps that were appointed to march to Tarragona, and 
there ‘take shipping, the Foreign Hussars were num- 
bered; and being thing in the 
soldier, we prepared in the highest spirits to seek our 
fortunes in this new field. When we reached Tar- 
ragona the transports had not yet arrived, and we were, 
in consequence, put into cantonments in the town. I 
was thus’ enabled to obtain a more perfect survey of the 
place than my former hurried visit had afforded; and 
the impressions which had then been produced, as well 
relative td the strength of the works, as to the prodigious 
force that had been required to injure them, even par- 
tially, was in all confirmed. Not even now 


respects 
~ were the houses secured from falling, while the breaches 


in the town wall, though partially filled up, showed by 
their extreme narrowness how little 
of gunpowder could produce upon such masonry. In 
rest or amuse, so that I was far from ing the cir- 
custance when the squadron arrived; and we set sail, 
under sufficient convoy, for tlte coast of Italy. 

Our instructions were to steer for Leghorn, before 
which Lord William Bentinck, with an army from 
Sicily, was understood to have satdown. We had not, 
however, been long at sea when a storm arose, which 
not only scattered the fleet and put us in great danger, 
but drove us so completely out of our proper course, 
that, when it abated, we were farther from Leghorn than 
we had been in Tarragona. Moreover, the wind blew 
right a-head, and all our efforts to make way by tack- 
ing came to nothing. The consequence was, that we 
did not rea¢h till after the place had fallen, 
and Lord William, with his corps, was in full march to- 
wards Genoa. Thither, then, we were direeted to pro- 
ceed—not by land, on which we were most anxious to 
plant foot—but by water, an element over which the 
application of steam to locomotive purposes had not yet 
enabled our English sailors to. establish a command ; 
and never, surely, was coasting voyage more irksome; 
From first to last the wind blew strong against us, so 
that we arrived at Genoa, as we kad done at Leghorn, 
just time enough to ascertain that, whatever glory was 
to be acquired, our more fortunate comrades had reaped, 
inasmuch asthe enemy had evacuated the place, and the 
Englisl were in possession. 

There was much to lament in all this, not only with 
reference to the honour that might have been acquired, 
but in respect of prize money; for, though we heard 
the cannonading, being at sea, we werenot near enough 
to advance the slightest claim to be treated as conqucr- 
ors. At the moment, however, we were not aware of 
the fact, and aceordingly landed in the highest possible 
spirits—both men and horses being, in spite of the protract- 
ed passage, in good condition, and eager for employment. 
But em as men of war, was no longer to be 
thought of. Napoleon had already abdicated the throne of 
France—there was peace in Europe—and the French 
troops which had retreated from Genoa only oecupiedtheir 
quarters, about ten miles towards Mantua, till the op- 
portunity of returning to their wn country should be 
afforded. Our sojourn, therefore, in this, one of the 
most beautiful sea-port towns of Italy, was marked by 
the oceurrence of few incidents, such as the ordinary 
traveller in the year 1837 may fail to encounter. 

I do not know how far the influence ae may 

ve upon me, but my impression ay is, 
a town more perfectly beautiful 
than Genoa. Whether you have regard to the spacious 
and airy streets, or to the gorgeous residences of the no- 
bility and gentry, it seems difficult to imagine any settle. 
ment of civilised man more attractive ; for the purity of 
4he marble, which is here in profusion, suffers little from 
the operations of the atmosphere, and all that is not ex- 

to the sun and rain is quite perfect. It is, indeed, 


my“emagination; but wherever Providence may 
pe oo will never cease to revert to the mag- 


Count’s forefathers. for it 


. wasa rnin; bat his more modern mansion was on a 


{ 
It was the Count’s especial pleasure to {reat us all,— 


undeviating generosity. Our tables were supplied to 
profusion, and he appeared to embrace with avidity 
every opportunity that offered of discussing with us the 
events'ofthe late war, more especially such as we had 
ourselvés witnessed. Neither was he backward in his 
turn to communicate information. He told us that he 
had s@rvéd in his youth asa captain of: cavalry in the 
Austrian army ; that he had held diplomatic situations 
at the courts of Berlin, Stockholm, and Dresden; that 
he had been present in Mantua when the French laid 
siege to it, and shared all the privations to which, ere it 
surrendered, both the garrison and the inhabitants sub- 
mitted ; but the topic which more than all others at 
once interested and excited him, was the personal cha- 
tacter of Napoleon Buonaparte. He the man 
with a bitterness of hatred which I’ have never seen 
equalled, and when he told his story, there were none 
among us who could experience surprise at the circum- 
stance. 

It was the policy of the French their career 
of conquest to impress into their service the youth of 
all'the states over which the skill of their leaders and 
the valour of their established a supremacy. 
Among other districts, that in which the Count’s es- 
tates lay became subject to the conscription, and his 
son, an only ehild, and the sole representative of a long 
line of ancest@rs, was drawn as a recruit. The father, 
willing to make anly sacrifice rather than Jose the socie- 
ty of his only son, made repeated applications to have 
the youth exempted, and went so far as to offer, on his 
bended knees, in Napoleon’s presence, that he would 
raise‘and equip, and mount at his own expense, a whole 
squadron of cavalry, provided his boy were restored to 
him. But Buonaparte remained inexorable. “ Your 
son has been drawn,” was his answer, “and he must go 
with me; but don’t fret, old man. If he conducts him- 
self well, and shows that he possesses talents, I will make 
a general of him ; so go home and leave him and his 
fortunes to my keeping.” The young man and his for- 
tunes were left to the Felateye of the Consul, and during 
the first action in which he was engaged he died by a 
musket-ball. 

The old man wept bitterly as he told us his tale. “It 
was my only child,” continued'he. “He was dearer to 
me than the air that I breathed. The honours of fifty 
descents all met in him, yet the tyrant would not leave 
him to reap them. And now my title and my large 
possessions must all go to a distant relative, between 
whom and myself no intercourse has ever been main- 
tained, while the remains of my poor boy rest I Know 
not where, unhonoured, undistinguished, unblessed, like 
those of the disbelieving miscreants with whom, during 
some months of his life, he was compelled to associate.” 

It was impossible not to feel for the old Count’s sor- 
rows ; and the unequivocal manner in which we mani- 
fested our pity so won his heart, tnzt his kindness, which 
from the first had been far beyond our expectations, 
continued to increase from day to day. He was never 
so happy as when he could suggest some excursion or 
entertainment which he thought would give us pleasure; 
and so extensive was the range of his benevolence, that 
it embraced the private just as cordially as the officer. 

Among other things, he proposed one day that we 
should accompany him on a visit toa hermit, who dwelt 
in a wood about three miles removed from Marona, and 
Captain Jacks readily assenting, preparations were 
made to carry the project in effect on the following 

tt the Count’s desire, about a dozen men, with the 
three serjeants and myself, were permitted to ride their 

on this occasion. He himself travelled in an 
open calashe, drawn by four mules; and as we surround. 
ed his carriage, he made himself more than usually hap- 
py by observing that the Emperor could not ‘command 
a better escort. We proceeded in this order a long the 
Mantué road for about a league, when we arrived at a 
hotel, of which the grounds were so beautiful, that I 
must be permitted to give a brief description of them. 
The house itself stood in rear ofa range of shrubberies 
and gardens, all of them laid out with the greatest taste ; 
but the most striking feature about the place was the 
grotto—a large rustic temple, through which a rivulet 
was conducted in six or eight different channels each 
of which broke over its own cascade with a delicious 
murmur. Of this grotto the floor was composed entire- 
ly of marble; there were, moreover, statues and pictures, 
here and there, of exquisite workmanship: Diana, for 
example, bathing in one fountain; and the story of 
David and Bathsheba, told at length, beside another. 
Among the long natural grass that grew at the bottom 
of the stream, again, there were representations of fishes 
of all kinds and sizes, fabricated in marble—over which 
water nymphs appeared to be stooping, and of which it 
required more than a passing notice to ascertain’ that 
they were not alive. Nor was this the only object tu 
which the Count drew our attention as especially deserv- 
ing of notice in these pleasure-grounds- Among the 
flowering shrubs, in a spot hard by, stood a block of 
marble, shaped in the exterior after the fashion of a 
pine-apple, which was of such dimensions, that, being 
hollowed out by the labour of the hand, it contained two 
windows, a door, a table, and six chairs, with room 
enough to admit six persons, without the slightest in- 
convenience. 

Having sufficiently gratified our curiosity here; we 
remounted our horses, and were conducted by our ven- 
erable guide about a mile further, where, in the centre 
of a wood, and far removed from all human habitations, 
was the hermitage, to which it was his principal pur- 
pose to introduce us. The hermitage itself consisted of 
a low domicile, built in the shape of a cross—yery long, 
aod narrow in its dimensions, and only ono story 
from thé’ ground. It was covered with thatch ; and as 
we entered by a door at the extremity of one of its 
flanks, there seemed to be no termination to the vista 
that opened upon us. Neither was there any aperture 
on either side of the passage through which the sun’s 
rays might gain admission ; indeed, all the light which 
we had came from a lamp that was suspended froth the 
roof in the centre of the cross passage, ‘Towards that 
we accordingly moved ; and the door, when we knocked, 
was opened without reserve, though we could not ob 
serve the hand by which the latch was raised ; indeed 
it is evident that there must have been a cord or wire 
communicating between the cell and the entrance, simi- 
lar to that which is used in the offices of attorneys and 
elsewhere in this our huge city of London: therefore we 
advanced without hesitation in the direction of the light, 
on either side of which were two other doors, and fron, 
one of which there came forth a remarkable figure to 
welcome and conduct us to his habitation. 

‘The personage in question was a very old man, as I 
afterwards learned, between ninety and a hundred years 
of age, He wore a long loose robe, and a beard white 


-) as silver, that fell in a dense mass over his neck and 


chest, reaching to his girdle. His head, perfectly bald, 
was covered with a black velvet'cap, and the skin of his 


not the aBicers;—but the privates, with 


‘ 


face and hands was like ivory, He invited us to follow 


him, with great civility ; and, as we ‘accepted the inyi- 
tion, led us into what he called his study, a small room 
surrownded with bookg in all languages, and furnished 
with a deal table, a, couch and chairs of wicker 
work. All these, it seemed, were the fabrication of his 
own hands; and he had, over and above, a sort of desk, 
on which lay a hvge volume, in which it was his cus- 
to insert, not only the names. of his visitors, but 

eir occupations, countries, lineage, and, if ible, 
their personal adventures ; for the old man wes full of 
curiosity ; and perceiving by our dress that we were sol- 
diers, he began immediately to ply us with questions re- 
lative to what we had seen and heard in the. course of 
our service both in Italy and elsewhere. Having been 
cautioned by the Count to indulge bim in all his whims, 
we were very communicative-of warlike anecdotes ; and 
the lighting up of the hermit's countenance, as well as 
the general suavity of his manner, showed that our can- 
dour had not failed to give him pleasure. 

Besides showing us his bed-room,—which, being fur- 
nished, like the study, by his own handy-work, could 
boast, among other articles, of a rustic couch, with a 
mattress stuffed with moss, and a silk coyerlid,—the old 
man insisted on our examining his books, of which he 
possessed several, in almost all languages, from the He- 
brew to the Italian. It was one of his fancies to make 
his gyests read aloud, from one or other of these, such 
passages as he chose to select ; and we, of course, hu- 
moured him in this respect also, as far as our ability 
extended. The consequence was, that, having won his 
heart altogether, he produced wine and refreshments of 
various sorts in abundance, of which we partook, very 
much to his satisfaction—though he confined himself 
to his usual dict, herbs and spring water. _ Finally, hav- 
ing dropped some coins into his poor-box, wé wished 
him good day, and returned with our worthy host to 
Marona. 

Such was the manner in which some weeks were 
spent, undisturbed by hostile preparations, or, indeéd, by 
any unpleasant feelings, except those which the pros- 
pect of a speedy breaking up in our society might have 
created ; for rumours of an immediate reduction of the 
Foreign Hussars soon began to thicken upon us, and 
no great while elapsed ere these took a distinct and 
definite form. Captain Jacks, indeed, our excellent 
commandant, seemed to have been for some time aware 
of what would happen, when he took me apart one day, 
and told me to prepare the men’s minds, so that they 
might not be taken by surprise; and I so far acted upon 
his hint as to assure them, in stables and elsewhere, 
that the first regiment doomed to dissolution was our 
own. Still, when the order came, as it did come soon 
afterwards, to deliver up our arms, accoutrements, and 
baggage, there was much lamentation in the squadron ; 
for we had lived happily together for three years, and 
no prospect of a retuyn to their homes could compen- 
sate with very many for the loss of their comrades’ so- 
ciety. 

As soon as it was fixed that the Hussars should be 
disbanded, we all began, as was natural, to look into 
the future, and to speculate, some, on taking service in 
the Austrian or Prussian armies, which were near ; 
others, of making their way through Italy into Ger- 
many, and revisiting the homes of their futhers. For 
my own part, I received directions to take charge of the 
horses—and, with an escort of a dozen men, to tran- 
sport them to Sicily, where, I was given to understand 
that they would be sold by auction, and 1 and my com- 
panions finally disposed of. Meanwhile, the rest, includ- 
ing my dear friend Hettendorff, had all their audits 
made up, and received, in addition to the last farthing 
due to them, a month’s pay in advance; after which 
their discharges, duly printed and signed, were deliver- 
ed to them, and oy were informed that they were 
their own masters. Iam not able to say how it fared 
with the rest after the corps was dissolved. One mel- 
ancholy dinner we ate together, and on the morrow 
some went one way, and some another; but Hettendorff 
lingered with me about a week, at the conclusion of 
which he, too, departed for Germany. Poor fellow! I 
cannot tell whether he ever reached it: I received from 
him but one letter, which was dated Mantua, and in- 
formed me that the Austrian military authorities had 
cast him into prison ; that they refused to recognise his 
discharge as a passport, and gave him the option of en- 
listing in their service, or being slowly starved to death. 
He prefered, of course, a life of bondage, to a death so 
lingering, and enlisted. But what became of him after- 
wards I never heard, nor can [ tell whether, at this time, 
he is, or is not, in the land of the living. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


I RETURN TO SICILY, AND AT PALERMO, AND ITS VICINITY, 
SEE MUCH TO EXCITE MY CURIOSITY. 


I rematnep in Genoa after the breaking up of the For- 
eign Hussars some time, waiting for a ship to convey 
me and my horses to Sicily. My duties all the while 
were simple enough : I had but to see that the men fed, 
and watered, and exercised the animals regularly, and 
that no injustice was done to the forage which the com- 
missary served out. For this both I and the people un- 
der me continued to draw full pay; which, being added 
to the allowances which soldiers receive on service, sup- 
ported us very comfortably, But the transports arrived 
at last, and, having bid farewell to the good old Count, 
I went on board. We crossed with a light and plea- 
sant breeze, and I took up my quarters in the city of 
Palermo, the capital of the island. 

My party, together with a detachment from the 20th 
Light Dragoons, were stationed in a large Locanda, 
very commodiously fitted up as a cavalry barrack, with 
stabling for the horses on the ground-floor, and apart- 
ments for the men above them, Everything had been 
done likewise to render the place cool and healthy, for 
there were numerous thorough draughts ; yet the heat 
was intense. The season of the year, indeed, was much 
against us, and.the vapours that arose from so many 
animals, divided from us only by an unceiled floor, 
proved altogether overpowering. The consequence 
was, that first one man, and then another, fell sick, till 
there arose among us a sort of plague, of which the 
effects were terrible. He who began to complain in the 
morning, would be removed to the hospital about noon, 
and ere sunset the following day he was a corpse; for 
the progress of the malady was very rapid, and ofall 
‘that happened to be attacked, there were few indeed 
that recovered. 

As long as the horses continued in my charge it 
was impossible for me to change my quarters, however 
startled I might be by the occurence of such frequent 
mortality around me. ‘They were, however, sold at last ; 
and then, after a fruitless experiment of about a week’s 
duration, of which it was the object to ascertain whether 
the malaria might not be removed, I was glad to escape 
from what still continued to be little better tlian a lazar- 
house, I accordingly removed to the house of a good 
old priest, who furnished me with a commodious apart 


ment, and treated me altogether with great kindness 
Indeed the order of my existence, so long as I remain. 
ed in Palermo, continued to be from this time forth that 
of a mere citizen of the world, Though full-pay was 
still issued to me, I had ceased in point of fact to be a 
soldier. I had no men to command, no horses to take 
care of, no arms nor accoutrements to keep in order; 


aside,even my Hussar uniform, and lived like a civilian, 
And.an exceedingly agreeable sort of life I led, with a 
few. of, the incidents that gave a character to which it 
may not:be ainiss if I make the reader acquainted, 
‘The Lady. Patroness of Sicily, is Saint Rosalia, con. 
cerning. one of whose votaries in another country I had 
octagion, some time ago, to say a few words. . How 
she obtained her honourable station in the calender my 
host informed me; and I tell the tale as he told it tome, 
without vouching either for its accuracy as a legend, or 


éther writers. According to the Padre, Santa Rosalia was 


cess, who dwelt near Jerusalem during the days ofthe 
Apostles, and was converted by them on the day of Pente. 
cost. She lived in great splendour, and exercised much 
hospitality towards the believers, till the persecution con. 
sequent on the martyrdom of Stephen arose—when she 
was compelled to flee, attended by asingle maid, and to 
seek an asylum in a country whither the authority of 
the High Priest could not extend. As Providence would 
have it, the ship in which she embarked was bound for 
Sicily, and carried her safely to Palermo, in the vicinity 
of which she lived a life of seclusion during many years, 
Santa Rosalia was no nun, neither was her attendant; 
but they kept up very little intercourse with the world, 
dividing their time, both by day and night, between the 
practice of devotion and the exercise of charity, __ 

Santa Rosalia died at last, without having attracted 
any great share of public attention, and was buried; 
but her merits had not been wasted. There occurred, 
some years aflerwards,a grievous sickness in Sicily, 
which cut down the population by hundreds, and which 
all the efforts of the physicians proved inadequate to 
arrest. The whole island, indeed, was in mourning ; 
when, one day, a'devout monk, walking out of Palermo 
into the country, was met, near the cell which Santa 
Rosalia used to inhabit, by a being manifestly not of 
earthly mould. There was a glory round the head of 
the stranger, whose robes were white and shining; 
while from her eyes a lustre beamed so pure and pierc. 
ing, that the inonk could scarce venture to look upon it. 

“TI am Santa Rosalia,” said the vision, in a voice 
whose tones were music. “I hold a high place in the 
family of the Blessed Virgin. She has sent me to say 
that, provided you will raise my bones, and carry them 
in solemn procession through Palermo, the plague will 
cease,” 

The monk, bowing low, returned in all haste to the 
city, and communicated the substance of what had be- 
fallen. The bones of the Saint were exhumed ; priests 
and magistrates bore them through the streets with 
lighted candles and bands of music; and that very day 
there came a change of wind, which wafted infection 
from the shores. I may add that, in honour of the 
good Saint, a convent was forthwith built over the spot 
from which her body was taken; and that the precious 
relics, being there deposited, are still shown to the pious 
and the liberal, greatly to the edification, as well as to the 
financial benefit of the society. 

There are many festivals in Palermo in honour of 
departed worthies, but in point of magnificence that of 
Santa Rosalia far surpasses them all. It occurs on the 
anniversary of the miracle, which her bones are said to 
have performed, and is kept with processions, and feast- 
ings; and fire-works, and all sorts of public shows, at 
which the King and his court, equally with the people, 
attend. For some weeks previous to the arrival of the 
great day, all Palermo is in commotion. Frame-works 
of timber are fabricated, which the carpenters arrange 
along the Marino, whence the fire-works may be 
shown, and an enormous car is made, which, being co- 
vered over with silken hangings, supports upon poles a 
lofty stage, and is surmounted by an image of the Saint, 
half-hidden in a mass of silken clouds, The car itself 
is supported upon low truck-wheels; but on its sides 
there are four other wheels of a wider span, which ne- 
ver touch the ground, but are turned round and round 
by a winch, which some of the persons whom the hang- 
ings conceal set in motion. At an early hour of the 
morning of St. Rosalia’s Day, as soon, indeed, as it is 
light, the car is discovered on the Marino. On the 
stage, and surrounding the image of ‘the Saint, are 
groups of women, dressed in showy robes, and covered. 
with flowers; while tied to the four large wheels are lit- 
tle children, whom the silks and feathery wings, fasten- 
ed to their shoulders, cause to represent angels. Then 
there: is a sounding of trumpets, and ringing of bells, 
which, together with a volley of patteraroes, warn the: 
surrounding country that the Saint has appeared among 
men, 

No sooner is this clamour heard than from far and 
near country people are seen driving their bullocks to. 
wards the city, which they yoke in a long string te the 
car, The farmer, indeed, who should refuse to lend his 
cattle for this purpose, could not hope to prosper at the 
coming vintage, and happy is he who, arriving first at 
the Marino, succeeds in placing his bullocks next the 
car, Then is the machine set in motion, while from 
windows and balconies hats and handkerchiefs wave, 
and the air is rent with the tumult of voices, the braying 
of trampets, and the roar of artillery. Thus slowly 
and with frequent halts, the Saint is conveyed, through 
the main street towards the farther gate-way ; while 
as it moves the large wheels are turned slowly round, 
and the poor little angels go up and down, till they are 
as effectually delivered from the weight of their morn- 
ing’s meal as if they were at sea in a gale of wind,— 
It is surprising the degree of excitement which the 
cession seemed to create throughout the city—and the 
quantities of wine, fruit, sweetmeats, and other viands 
consumed is cnormous, 

Thus it is during the day, and when darkness sets in, 
a new.and still more brilliant scene is presented. The 
long line of feame-werk of which I have spoken as 
drawn through the Merino is now surrounded by fire- 
works, to witness which, the whole population of the 
city is astir. The Marino, I need scarcely observe, is 
a broad open space that intervenes hetween a row of no- 


common occasions, where ladies in their carriages and 
cavaliers on horseback are accustomed to take exercise} 
and there is about the centre of it a small marble pa- 
villion, within which the King and his family are in 
the habit 6f looking out upon the festivities, ‘Tonight 
neither carriages nor horses are permitted to interfere 
with the pedestrians, wha, in dense crawds, but in pers 
fect order, occupy the parade ; while the surface of the 
bay is covered with boats, each carrying its load of hap. 


so, being cast loose from restraint of every kind, I laig . 


the.corresponden¢e of my version with the versions of 
a lady of rank and fortune; if I recollect right, aprin- 


ble houses and the sea. _It is the mall of Palermo, on 


Py spectators; and it is but fair to add, that the spectas _ 
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nificent promenades and lordly palaces of Genoa, 
As it had happened in various parts of Spain, so it be- 8 esr ay 
fel here,—the influx of troops became go great, that it “ray 
was found necessary to scatter some of them among the ade 
villages and detached mansions that surrounded, to the or light 
; distance of two or three miles, the city and its suburbs. ee 
Of the Foreign Hussars all had their station assigned to tae 
them in the hamlet of Marra: it was distant about a apneic 
' mile and a half from Genoa, and contained thé residence ai 
of a venerable nobleman, the Count Bignioletti, who tha fare 
was the proprietor of the neighbouring district, and alpac 
" owned not only the villages, but the princely palace, | wired pci 
which farnished the Jarger portion of us with a lodging. biel tea 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ge is altogether magnificent. The fire works them- 
gives are exceedingly brilliant, and the effect of the 
jght upon the dark-blue waters, upon the multitudes of 
pople, upon the buildings and vessels, is such as Ihave 
w language to describe, j ‘ 

Such is the feast of Santa Rosalia, which the good 
gople of Palermo celebrate with great delight,;-and of 
yhich the festivities come not to a close till three or four 
dock on the succeeding ‘morning. I need not add 
got in all the throng which moved that day from street’ 
street, there was no spectator more highly. amused 
ian myself, Indeed I had nothing else to do than to 


gk amusement when I codld, both in town and 


ty, and the opportunity was too valuable by far for me 
waste it. 

about two miles from Palermo, on the road to the 

iderior, stands a convent of Capuchins, which, having 

jard a good deal ef its splendour and of the customs 


its inmates in reference to their dead, I resolved 


sit. 1.was accompanied in this excursion by three 
ends, non-commissigped officers belonging to the 20th 
Drgoons, and one of the regiments of infantry, with 
iyhom, as soldiers are not unapt to do,qvhen setting 
sth on a pleasurable expedition, I drank rather more 
ine than I ought to have done. We were not, hows 
wet,in the slightest degree intoxicated,—indeed I re- 
once for all, that drunkenness never had the slightest 
jarm for me, even in my mest thoughtless years ;— 
ut we had taken enough to place all things within us 
{ around us in the brightest light, and to render us 
eer both of speech and action than we might have 
ven, had we more spared the wine cup. In this merry 
d we hastened to the monastery, the brethren of 
hich were particularly kind and civil; conducting us 
frst through the chapel and other public rooms above 
round, and then leading the way into the crypt beneath. 
Herethe only light afforded came from a couple of torches, 
hid two of the monks carried before us, and by the 
are of which we perceived that the walls of the crypt 
eon all sides indented by niches, which being in 
he tiers, contained each within its recess the body of 
dead man. I say the body, for these were not mere 
eletons. Flesh indeed there was none, but the skin 
s there, drawn slightly over the bones ;—and the hair 
nd the beard—the latter of which flowed in many in- 
ances as low asthe breast. Moreover, every corpse 
dressed in the sort of garments whick the man used 
»wear when he lived, Warriors there were and gen- 
; senators, priests, and private gentlemen; some 
in their uniforms, some in their robes, some in their 
anonicals We were assured likewise by our guides 
hat several had stood as we beheld thtm for three cen- 
ries. ‘The garments did indeed fall to pieces, and were 
om time to time replaced ; but the bodies were just as 
had been when first planted in theseniches. More- 
er,on the breast of each was a plate attached to a 
Hain that went round his neck;—the great men hav. 
theirs of silver, the less dignified being labelled with 
ass ; while each bore an inscription illustrative of the 
nreer and services of the individual thus honoured in 
isdeath. Of course we were very curious to learn by 
hat process the bodies could be prepared, so ds to 
time and an exposure to the atmosphere from 
composing them; and the monks, seeing that there 
ere no women in our company, undertook to explain 
ous the whole matter, 
As we passed along the crypt towards the further ex- 
nity, where the torch-bearer stated that our sources 
information lay, I experienced, I know not why, a 
ong inclination to pull one of the great warriors by 
he beard. I did so, and behold, a large portion of the 
ir, with a lump of skin, remained inmy hand. ‘There 
sa loud ery, of course, and a volley of reproaches, 
hich however I found it easy to silence by putting my 
nd into my pocket and pulling out two silver coins of 
value of twenty pence. “ Buy some sticking-plaster 
ith that,” said I,“ and put on the beard again. No- 
dy will find it out.” ‘The monk smiled, took the mo- 
v,and passed me. But the spirit of mischief was 
me. I seized a senator’s hand and began to shake 
;and lo, it too remained in my grasp. It separated 
m the wrist as if it had been made of sand. -There 
a louder cry than before, and more scolding, which 
similar method of reply put to silence. I gave the 
ponk a Spanish dollar, and he made light of the coun- 
cllr’s misfortune. Indeed it appeared to me that his 
ivility and that of his brethren was increased ; at all 
eats we lost no ground in their esteem, that is certain, 
Accordingly they led us onto a door in the distant 
which they opened, aad we found ourselves in a 
all apartment, within which two persons were in the 
tof preparing a body for removal into the cemetery. 
Their mode of doing so was this: they cut the body 
min the back, took out all the entrails, and kept the 
und open by means of sticks, exactly as a butcher 
“ps open the carcases of his sheep and calves ; they then 
ude numerous incisions into the fleshy parts of the 
thighs and arms, And having thus treated the 
they laid him face upwards, upon a sort of iron 
dder, beneath which burned a slow fire of herbs, which 
touk care to keep always at the same degree of 
merature. The fire was just hot enough to melt the 
and shrivel up and. wear away the loose flesh, with- 
t cracking the skin or scorching the bones ; and there 
a dish, like a dripping pan, which caught the gravy 
conveyed it beyond the furnace, After melting the 
pe in this manner till the skin had every where col- 
ed upon the bones, they thrust an iron spike through 
eayity into the head, and sewed up the wound again ; 
‘a putting on his garments, they fastened under them a 
ad iron wing rougd the waist, which having a hook 
caught in another ring that was driven into the 
, gave the body, when placed in the niche, its up- 
ht attitude. 
We stayed here till all was explained to us, when we 
in followed our conductors up stairs, who led us into 
¢ pleasure gardens belonging to the monastery and in- 
duced us to the superior. Being here, we were in. 
ed to sit down beside a table that was spread under 
tte and hospitably regaled with wine and fruit, and 
he light refections, Finally, having given some 
sh donations to the brotherhood, we took our leave 
hd returned to Palermo, both delighted and instructed 
Y the occurrences of the day. . 
The monastery of the Capuchins became from hence- 
rth a fuvourite place of resort with me. I made up 
ous parties to visit it, and always received at the 
ands of the inmates the same sort of liberal treatanent 
hich had at first been awarded we, It appeared how- 
er, that the hearts of monks, even though they may 
P covered by serge garments, are not, more than the 
t's of other men, proof against the force of female 
harms. We took with us, on a certain occasion, séve- 
women, one of whom, the wife of a serjeant-inajor, 
as @ very pretty creature, our guide through the crypt 
hibited such manifest tokens of admiration that there 
M8 no resisting it. He would explain nothing except 
pher; and the good woman’s embarrassment and un- 


disguised indignation presented such a contrast to the 
loving monk’s gallantry, that to refrain from laughter, 
long and loud, and often repeated, was impossible. It 
is just to add, however, that he made no progress with 
his suit; our excellent matron would not so much as 
permit him to take her by the hand; and once when he 
offered a salute, gave him such a slap on the cheek, that 
the old vault echoed again ; thought the very dead men 
‘would have joined in the.shout which the catastrophe 
called forth. 

Sich was the order of my existence in Sicily from 
the month of September, 1814, when I returned to it, up 
Christmas eve. 

: It was a period in my life on which I shall always 
look back with pleasure; and of which, though the oc- 
count may appeartomy readers to be devoid of interest, 1 
cannot now think without regret that it will never come 


PTER XXVIII. 
1 TAKE MY DEPARTURE FOR ENGLAND, AND TOUCH AT 
SARDINIA. 


Trwas on Christmas eve, 1814, at a moment when I 
least expected it, and still less desired its arrival, that I 
received an order to embark on board of a transport, and 
proceed without delayto England. Icould not, of course, 
refuse compliance with this order; so, bidding a, hasty 
adieu to the friends, with whom I had been engaged to 
spend the morrow, I had my baggage carried to the ves- 
sel, and followed, myself soon afterwards. 

I must acknowledge that I took ion of my 
berth in no very agreeable frame of mind, and, as if fate 
had determined to try my patience to the uttdhinost, we 
were scarcely beyond the harbour’s mouth when a fur- 
ious storm arose, that scattered the squadron towards 
every point of the compass. For ourselves, we beat 
about some time, and then in company with the com- 
modore, and some others, put back, We lay at anchor 
after this, the sea rolling and foaming like an enchant- 
ed cauldron, till the fury of the gale was supposed to 
have abated, when we again hoisted our canvass. But 
our fortune this trip was even more unsatisfactory than 
it had previously been. Once more the gale freshened, 
and the commodore with the rest of our consorts were 
driven we knew not where, for we never saw them af- 
terwards, 

Our captain was an excellent seaman, and one of 
those straight-forward English characters that are not 
to be deterred from fulfilling a moral obligation by tri- 
vial obstacles. He would not therefore put back to Pa- 
lermo, because he happened to be alone, and there was 
a risk of falling in with some hostile cruiser ; but trust- 
ing partly to the chapter of accidents, partly to his own 
skill, and to the support of the troops which he carried, 
he determined to hold his course. As soon therefore as 
the gale abated, he turned his ship’s head towards 
England, and sometimes beating, sometimes making 
way under easy sail, we crept continually onwards, 

But we had not gone far ere two suspicious craft 
showed themselves, which refusing to answer the private 
signal, warned us to shift for ourselves. Without a 
moment’s delay our course was changed; we put 
about for the island of Sardinia, which was not far 
distant, and clapping on every stitch of canvass that 
our masts and yards would carry, strove to leave our 
pursuers behind us. It soon appeared, however, that 
as far as sailing was concerned, we were no match for 
them. ‘They gained on us rapidly, and just as the 
headlands of the bay appeared, at the extremity of 
which stands the city of Cagliari, the American ensigns 
floating at their geffs showéd that wé had ‘narrowly 
escaped being made prisoners. 

While I express myself thus, it must not be supposed 
that we had made no preparations for a stout resistance. 
The guns, on the contrary, were all loaded; and the 
troops, supplied with firelocks and plenty of ammunition, 
lay behind the bulwarks. We were therefore quite 
ready, and willing to give them a warm reception ; but 
the odds were so much against us that the most pugna- 
cious could not but rejoice when we found ourselves 
snugly moored under the guns of the Sardinian bat- 
teries. The enemy, likewise appeared to have his own 
feelings at the good luck which attended our flight, for 
he kept cruising backwards and forwards at the very 
mouth of the bay for several days after we gained it, 
It was therefore pronounced not only prudent but neces- 

ito remain at our anchorage, so long as the high 
seas continued to be thus infested; and the British 
Consul, who had his residence in Cagliari, did his best 
to render our sdjourn agreeable. 

We were supplied by the town with abundance of 
fresh provisions, as well as with fruit, wine, and other 
articles, of which we stood in need, while ready per- 
mission was given to such as desired it to land, and 
spend their time on shore. Being of a somewhat in- 
quisitive disposition, I did not fail to take advantage of 
the order thus issued, and though every species of pur- 
chasable commodity was sold at the dearest rate— 
though we paid for indifferent wine about five shillings 
a bottle, ‘and for food and lodging in the same propor- 
tion, I cannot say that I have ever regretted having” 
spent one day in the capital of Sardinia. My reader 
shall learn why. 

Cagliari is a poor, mean, filthy place. with narrow 
and unpaved streets; dingy houses, miserable shops, 
and a population of, which it would be too much to say 
that they are even commonly civilized. But the day 
which I spent among them happening to be some gala, 
I had an opportunity of witnessing one of their favou- 
rite public amusements, with which when I shall have 
described it, nobody will wonder that I was diverted.— 
The amusement in question was d horse-race—a kind 
of sport in which the Sardinians take great delight ; but 
which, at the period of my visit to their shores, bere 
no resemblance whatever toa match at Doncaster or 
Newmarket. In the first place, ‘the race-course at 
Cagliari is the principal street of the city, which 
measures perhaps a quarter of a mile in length, and, at 
the utmost, twenty feet from house-door to house-door, 
In the next place, the horses are so bedizened with 
ribands, silk clothing, feathers, and I know not how 
many ornaments besides, that I defy you to tell, when 
they are brought to the starting-post, to what genus of 
animals they belong; and lastly, there are no jockeys. 

The horses literally shift for themsclves; they are 
called together to the number of five or six at one end 
of the street, and confined within bars—bare-backed, 
except as far as their housings are concerned, and un- 
crossed ;-—-where they are laughed and shouted at, and 
put into sugh astate of fury that when the gun fires, 
and the bar. is. removed, they all rush full tilt towards 
the apposite end of the way. Meanwhile, the windows 
and balconies and roofs on either side being thronged 
with. people, these all shout and clap their hands as the 
horses pass; while here and there stands a man witha 
long whip, the crack of which keeps the poor -brutes in 
the state of excitement under which they have original- 


= = 
ly quitted the starting-post. In this manner they da®h 
on, and the-riderless steed which first reaches @ parti- 
cular pojnt is, by the.lowering of a flag, pronouncedthe 
victor. ‘The sole part of the resemblance, indeed, that 
I could trace between the Sardinian lovers of the turf, 
and those which are reared in England, lay in thise= 


course thrice ere they give the owners the. promised 


prize. 

Having lain fi the gulf of Cagliari till the consul 
‘announced to us that the American privateers had quit- 
ted the station, we once more put to sea; but ‘had not 
long lost sight of the most conspicuous of the pro- 
montories, when our old friends made their appearance, 
bearing in such a direction as to cut us off effectually 
from the anchorage which we had just quitted. 

To run’a race with them would have been to’ the 
fall as rash to’ heave-to and risk an action. Our 
captain put about, and steered straight for another port, 
‘where he knew there was a battery. If my memory 
serve me aright, the sort of cove or bay into which, on 
this occasion he carried us, was called Pollen Bay. It 
was well sheltered from the weather, could boast of an 
excellent bottom for the purposes of anchorage, and was 
commanded within a short range by six heavy pieces, 
that crowned a battery on the rise of the beach. ‘Close 
to the latter we took up our station, while, the better to 
provide against surprise, our people lay upon the deck, 
both by day and night, fully armed, and kept lighted 
matches beside their guns. And well it was for us 
that these precautions had been taken; for the same 
night, soon after twelve o’clock, an alarm arose, and 
half a dozen boats, crowded with men, were’ seen pull- 
ing towards us. In an instant our ship opened its fire. 
The battery on shore followed the example; and the 
enemy, perceiving that they could not accomplish their 
object by surprise, drew back, and left us to ourselves. 

During many days after the failure of this attack 
the Americans continued to blockade us; insomuch 
that our stock of fresh provisions wore out, and our 
very fuel was exhausted. Under these circumstances, 
it was determined ‘to send a wooding and watering party 
on shure; and, as the island was said to abound with 
game, Major O’Brien a kind, warm-hearted Irish officer, 
who commanded; resolved to carry some trusty hands 
along with him, and to shoot for the benefit of the ship’s 
company. I have always had the good luck to stand 
well with my military superiors, and on the present 
occasion fortuné’had not played me false. I was 
therefore among the number of those of whom the 
Major made choicé to be his companions on this occa- 
sion. We could not all muster fowling-pieces; indeed 
I do not recollect’ that any, except the major, the mate 
of the vessel, and another officer, could boast of such 
weapons; but there were muskets in abundance at our 
control, and these we did not scruple to bring into play. 
We sat out from the ship, therefore, one morning about 
nine o’clock, a well‘armed party of seven, in addition to 
the more numerous band, whose business it was to fell 
timber, and convey it to the transport. 

Two boat-loads of people landed that day, and the 
directions given the wood-ceutters amounted to this— 
that they should go on with their work, and. transport 
as much fuel as possible to the ship, without paying 
regard to us; and that after sunset we should join them. 
Accordingly we parted on the beach; and leaving the 
rest to hew and carry, we, seven in number, struck off 
for the mountains, which pushed their roots almost to 
the water’s edge, and were said to abound in game.— 
We had not proceeded far ere we ascertained that the 
character given to the district was well merited. Hares, 
partridges, and rabbits were here in abundance; so that 
long before noon we had tered as many as one 
man could carry. We accordingly sent back the mate 
loaded with spoil, while the rest of us, in order to vary 
the scene, quitted the hills, and went down into the level 
country, which appeared both extensive and fruitful— 
Not very far from us we observed some detached farm- 
houses, with the spires of a.town in the distant back- 
ground, and being willing to spend a portion of. the 
day within the haunts of civilized man, we directed our 
steps towards the first as a sortof halting-place in our 
progress to the last, r 

We reached the place without any accident, and. had 
not proceeded far when we found ourselves approach- 
ing a numerous flock of sheep, which seemed to be 
under the guidance of a solitary shepherd, The shep- 
herd,—an old man, with a venerable white beard, was 
clothed in breeches made of untanned sheep-skin, and 
a sort of mantle of coarse cloth. He hada sash round 
his waist, into which were stuck a knife and a brace of 
pistols, while a long duck-gun was suspended by a 
string at his back, and in his hand he borean enormous 
crook. He stared at us as we drew towards him, with 
an expression of mingled alarm and hostility in his 
countenance, which partly, amused, and partly sur- 
prised us. It was clear indeed that he took us for 
brigands, and as we cast our eyes carelessly about he 
stood to watch his flock, like one who expects every 
moment to see a portion of it driven off. We did our 
best to convince him that from us he had nothing to 
dread, and by degrees we succeeded. We questioned 
him about the farm-houses and the town, and he answer- 
ed us guardedly, taking the first opportunity which a 
pause in our inquiries offered to become himself the 
catechiser. 

“What countrymen were we—What was our busi- 
ness here—What did we want inthe town?” Wetold 
him that we were Englishmen, and that our main pur- 
pose was to precure, if possible, a supply of fresh meat 
for our companions, whom we had left on board ship, 
“ Englishmen!” exclaimed the shepherd; “ oh, then, ye 
are heretics !—and if you take my advice, you will not 
venture nearer to the town than you are at this mo- 
ment ; for the authorities are required by the charter 
under which they exereise their power to hang up, 
without the mockery of a trial, every heretic that enters 
the place. The gallows is always kept ready ; and no 
great while has elapsed since it was used.” 

We laughed at this story, of course; but the old man 
persisted in it; and his manner was so grave, and his 
asseverations. so solemn, that we judged it prudent not 
to put in our own persons, the truth of his story tothe 
test. As we were really in want of some luxuries, how- 
ever, we resolved to make'to the farm houses, and éo pur- 
chase, at their own price, such articles of food as the own- 
ers might be disposed to sell. But here again the semi- 
barbarous condition of the people liad well-nigh thwart- 
ed our intentions. As we drew towards the Estantias, 
we saw the inmates come forth to look at us—now one, 
now ‘two, and then three together, and then all in a 
body, after which a bell began to ring, and the women 
and cbildren fled for the mountains, It was to no pur- 
pose that we shouted to them to return, or that Major 
O’Brien leaving his fowling-piece with us, strove to 
overtake them ; they scarcely looked behind ; and we had 
the mortification to perceive that instead of being en- 


tertained as ‘friends, we were shunned as 4 body of 
marauders, ~ 
ing the premises, that’ poultry of all descriptions was | 
there in abundance, and that there were other symp. 


toms about the premises of the comfortable condition of _ 
that’ both parties make their horses run over the} the : 


ownets. We therefore made'up our,minds, let the 
Consequences be what they might not to return empty- 
handed ; but in case no one should appear with whom 


and leave a sum of money behind’ us. “It was well, © 
perhaps, that we. were not reduced to this extremity, for. 
the Sardinian peasants are.ah ‘uncivilized and vindictive | 
race, and had they entertained the notion ‘that wé ‘Were _ 


made us pay dear for it... Wewere therefore éxcéed- . 
ingly pleased when, having ‘passed the threshold of'one | 
of the houses, we found ourselves in a strange sort of 

room ; in the centre of which were a couple of grind- 

ing-stones, with two asses busily engaged in 

them. To keep the animals in motion, there satin one 

hcorner an old man armed with a long whip, which he 

flourished about hitting the donkeys with great accu. 
racy, not only when they chanced to be near, but when 
they were at the farthest distance from him, But the 

apparition of our appearance had upon the ancient 

donkey driver precisely the same effect which it seem- 

ed to have had upon the shepherd. He exhibited strong — 
symptoms of alarm, and dropping his whip, began with — 
uplifted hands to pray to some Saint for protection, and © 


tion. Handfuls of dollars were shown to him ; 
was explained, partly by signs, partly by ’ 
such phrases as seemed intelligible on both sides, that 
we desired only to barter with him for such articles of 
produce as it might be agreeable or convenient for him- 
self to dispose of. At last though not till after repeated 
efforts, we succeeded in'restoring his confidence ; on the 
return -of which he pulled @ bell the handle of which | 
was near him, and immediately there came’ in to us an 
old woman whom we conjectured to be his wife. She, 
too, began with ejaculations of terror and surprise, but 
the padre quickly silenced her; and having received his 
orders, she’ withdrew abruptly, leaving us to conjecture 
what we chose, . 
» Only a minpte or two elapsed ere the dame came — 
back, accompanied on this occasion by a young man, 
who was shortly afterwards joined by another, and 
another, till in the end about a dozen men, women, and 
children, were around us. Among these there 
were five or six stout follows, each of whom wore in — 


and excellent bread produced; and the donkeys being — 
driven off, we made a hearty meal out of wooden 


terms; and to conclude all, they pledged us heartily in 
a bottle of as richly-flavoured: wine as I have anywhere | 


was assured that we were Christians, and he smiléd ; 
but when it was added that we were Englishmen, his 
countenance became immediately ove:clouded. 


perstition. He was affected even to tears, and though 
neither he nor his people offered to us the slightest pet- 


wishing our acquaintances God-speed, a benediction — 
which they did not return, we directed our steps to- 
wards the beach. 

Our story was listened to by those on board with a 
mixture of incredulity and astonishment, yet there were 
some among the sailors who said that we were fortu- 
nate in escaping as we did. The peasant population of 
Sardinia they described as exceedingly fierce and inhos- 
pitable, and as to the story about hanging heretics, they 
averred to their own knowledge that it was true. © On 
the whole, therefore, we were well pleased that we had 
not neglected the shepherd's warning, and we prudently 
made up our minds not to venture in future far from 
the shore, ‘Neither indeed was much opportunity of ‘ 
disregarding this resolution afforded. The American 
privateers, finding that we would not quit our anchor- 


to assure ourselves ‘of the reality of their departure, 


I VISIT GIBRALTER. 

Once more there was around us the wide ocean, and 
over-head the boundless expanse of the sky, and once 
more our patience was tried by a eontinuance of bafflimg 
winds, which hindered us, after the first twelve hours, 
from making any perceptible progress, So steadily in- 
deed did the breezes blow in our teeth, that after 

a tall rock on one Sunday, and beating about till the , 
Sunday following, we found ourgelves at the dawn of 
day about one hundred yards th advance ‘of the point, 
whence, just a week before, we had set out. ‘This was 
very miserable work; and our recent alarms from thé 
Americans operating to increase the irksomeness of the’ - 
case, our Captain was prevailed upon to bear up and 
make for Elba, 1 need scarcely observe that the chance 
of seeing Napoleon, who was at that time & prisoner at 
large on the island, added not q little to the desire 
which, on other grounds, was experienced to steer in’** 
this direction; and well pleased we were when the » 
Captain, adopting ou: hint, altered’his course, and with 
a leading breeze made for Porto Ferraja. 
This is a life of continual disa: tments, insomuch, 
that the instanees are rare in which misfortunes them. 
selves no sooner begin to lose their bitterness, than they 
cease to act upon the persons who were at one time 
their victims, The foul wind of which we had so leng 
complained, and to which we were just reconciled be. 
cause it promised to carry us to Elba, ceased within a 


day from the alteration in our course, and no entreaties 


to strike a bargain, to take: what we chiefly coveted, 


plunderers, it is not impossible that they mighthave 


trary, eggs and bacon were found; cheese and wine, . 


trenchers, with which they supplied us.’ Then follow- 
ed a scene of trafficking for poultry and eggs, both of 
which they gave in abundance, and on very moderate 


A fearfal calamity had befallen him. He hadenter- 


sonal insult, it was evident enough from their manner 


age, put to sea, and we having delayed a sufficient time | 


| | | 
7 
| again. 
| to us for mercy. ; 
The asses, delivered from the constant application of 
the lash, stood still, while we hastened to assure the 4 
venerable driver that we came with no hostile inten- 
his belt a dagger or a brace of pistols ;* and though we — 
were armed with guns, I am not ashamed fo confess’ ‘ 
that I watched both ‘their movements and expressions 
with some anxiety. 
But the patriarch, who spoke to them as they entered, “3 
was true to his pledge, and they exhibited no inclinatien 
to quarret or deal treacherously with us. On the con- 
| | 7 | 
| | 
| 
We now rose to “bid our host farewell, who would 
| not however permit'us to go till he, like the shepherd, 
had asked the important questions, whether we were 
Christians, and of what country we were natives. “He © : 
tained a body of heretics. His very house was pollute : ay 
and he could not expect a blessing on his labours tillthe — 
priest. should come and sprinkle it with holy water. — ~ ; 
Vainly we strove to laugh'the old man out of his su- ' . 
that our prolonged presence among them would not be © 
agreeable. We therefore gathered up our stores and 
| 
e 
| 
| 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


upon the Captain to enter the harbour, 
in sight. He said, and said fairly, that 
agreeable it might haye been to visit the resi. 
the dethroned, Emperor, he could not answer 
his own conseiencge, or to his employers, were 


, WHERE 1 NOW RESIDE, 
As there were but three men belonging to the Foreign 
Hussars on board for whose behaviour I could in any 
sense be held responsible, I found myself, after our ship 
dropped anchor, beside the Mole, very much my own 
master, I landed, therefore, on the following morning 
at an early hour, with an intention of seeing as much 
of the place as circumstances would allow, amd was 
almost immediately thrown into one of those fortunate 
situations in which, from time to time, my good star 
has placed me. : 
~ [was walking leisurely along one of the principal 
streets, my mind more occupied perhaps about break- 
fast than anything else, when I saw, coming towards 
me, an infantry officer, whose air and general appear- 
ance seemed to be familiar to me. I looked at him 
earnestly, and, when he came within a few paces, recog- 
nized an old comrade and a countryman. Our saluta- 
tion was, as may be imagined, cordial enough. We 
hastened on the spot to give an acconnt of our respec- 
tive adventures; and I' found that if he had seem less 
service than myself in the field, and before the enemy, 
he had passed his time where promotion was more easy 
of attainment. His history was this: 

Antony Kormack had served with meas a private 
and serjeant, first on Schwarm Heath in Germany, and 
afterwards in the Paince of ‘Wales’s Hussars. When 
this corps was broken up, he passed first into the Guern- 
sey troop, and afterwards into. the York Hussars, from 
which he enlisted into the Seventh ; with which he did 
— the short peace sent him with many more 

But being, as well as others, reluctant to abandon the 
profession of arms, he too proceed to London, where, 
-as chance would have it, he entered, like myself, into 
the 20th Wight Dragoons. I was not aware of the 
circumstance at the time: meither did I discover him 
till I joined the regiment at Guildford, where I found 
him promoted to the rank of serjeant and the same 
honest, kind-hearted, merry fellow that he had been 
when our acquaintance began in Hanover. 

Kormack was particularly active and skilful im the 
art of recruiting. He had the. faculty of picking up 
volunteers where almost every body besides would have 
failed ; and he was accordingly chosen by Captain El. 
liott, the nephew of Lord Heathfield, our Colonel, to 
assist him in raising men for a troop. He accomplish- 
ed hig task so well, and within a space of time so wnex- 
pectedly brief, that Captain Elliott did not know how 
_ sufficiently to express his gratitude ; so he sent for Kor- 
mack, and desired him to say how he wished to be 
served. My countryman being at a loss how to an- 
swer, Captain Elliott, of his own accord, proposed to 
get him a commission in a veteran bottalion, The offer 
was accepted with thanks, and Kormack became in con- 
sequence an ensign in the seventh batfalion of Veterans, 
with which he did duty in the garrison of Gibraltar. 

His good fortune, however, was not circumscribed by 
this. Being an intelligent and active man, and mere- 
over well accustomed to the keeping of accounts, he 
was made deputy barrack-master to the fortress, and 
when I fell in with him, as described above, enjoyed an 
excellent income, quarters that were exceedingiy com. 
fortable, and a good character. 

We were mutually pleased “at the recognition which 
thad taken place; and I consented, without a scruple, to 
become his guest every day during our continuance in 
Gibraltar ; an arrangement that was greatly prolonged 
by the occurrence of one of those hurricanes, which 
are frequent in these latitudes, coming on without 
warning, and exercising great violence for ten or twelve 
minutes. ‘These tornadoes drive vessels from their 
moorings, and split their masts in the most extraordi- 
nary, manner; the oldest seaman being unable to pro- 
vide against aecidents which defy all powers of calcu- 
lation. The damage done to our ship by one of these 


was such, that we were renderéd quite incapable of 


putting to sea, and so continued, carpenters being em- 
ployed about us all the while, for a space of thirty days. 

During the progress of that month, though I slept 
every night on board, my days were spent in the so- 
ciety of Kormack, who from his official position was 
able to introduce me intv places that are not thrown 
open to travellers in general. He carried me not only 
over the works above ground, but into the chambers 
that are cut out of the rock, and made me acquainted 
with such specimens of human ingenuity and industry 
as had never before crossed my path. Having a barge, 
too, at his command, we sailed about the Straits, now 
erossing over to the African shore, now touching here 
and there at such points about the rock as were judged 
worthy of notice; and as to living, his table as my 
‘own, and all the contents of his lodging at my service. 
It was therefore not without a feeling akia to regret 
that I found the ship at last in a condition to renew 


her yoyage, and that all hands being ordered on board, 


I bade my friend adieu, and departed. 
While we lay at Gibraltar, the extraordinary intéli- 


gence of Napoleon's escape from Elba was received. It 
excited, as may be imagined, a remarkable stir in the 
place, and caused such vessels as were homeward bound 
to gather together and put themselves under the pro- 
tection of a larger convoy; for the American privateers 
which had harrassed us off the coast of Sardinia were 


brought in as prizes;,and but for the renewal of war 
with France, we might have acted as if the seas had 
been delivered from an enemy. But Buonaparte’s mar- 
vellous success threw us back again to the state iu which 
we had been twelve months previously. The Admiral 
accordingly retained us till he had made his arrange- 
ments for protecting the homeward trade; and when 
we raised our anchor, it was in company with a consid- 
erable squadron. 

We had rough weather all the way home; and as 
we entered the Channel the gale increased so much that 
the eet was scattered. The ship in which I took my 


passage, howeever, reached Portsmouth at last ; and after 
a short quazantine we landed. We were ordered to 
Portsea barzx-acks, where quarters were allotted to us, 
andall our accounts made,qut and settled to the last 
farthing. “K*his done I received, with my three men, a 


to lose a fair wind; and when a man reasons from.|route for the Tower of London, where, during some 


weeks, we continued to draw our pay, the authorities 
appearing, zs it seemed to mae, somewhat irresolute 
how it behowed them to deal with us. At last, how- 


London exknibited the aspect of a city of madmen, 


tain lodging—houses in the vicinity. 


chiming your discharge now. 


rigidly as ible.” 


and though E cannot enlist you, except as a private, I 
will make you both Corporal and Serjcant immediately. 


you comferta ble.” 


and had no wish to learn them. ‘The Colonel was very 
his propositioxa—so we parted. 

On the 20th of June I presemted myself, along with 
many more, at the Board Room. Colonel Hamilton 


insome peace ful occupation.” 


but would zzot. The 
discharged won a pension of one shilling per day. 

My career from that date has in most respects varied 
so little fromm that of the generality of persons in my 


an acoount of it. Of my relatives in Germany I had 
received no zccounts for years 5 and the last informa- 
tion conveyed’ to me was not such as to create any de- 
sire toreturm to them. My mnother was dead, My 
uncles likewise were gathered to their fathers, and the 
busines of tkze distillery had geome on so badly, that 
there were not effects enough to cover the debts that 
had been incaarred. 

In Germarsy, therefore, 1 could not hope to reclaim 
the position to which my birth amad early education en- 
titled mc; arsed I concluded that since I must live in 
obscurity, it would be better to take a humble station in 
a land of foreigners than at home. I therefore cast 
about in my own mind as to the sort of employment to 
which I migHet turn, and I had, at one time, serious 
thoughts of openinga shop, But besides that I had no 
connexion, ny Knowledge of trade was too superficial 
to render it paeadent toembark ima its I therefure con- 
cluded that the best thing for mae would be to pass into 
some gentlerrzan’s service as a groom; and I began 
immediately to look round for a situation. 

Archdeacom England of Dorchester, advertised for a 
man to take care of his stable, amd I answered the ad- 
verlisement, Ee took me without a character, and I 
lived with hixaa for twelve months very creditably ; but 
the work was hard, and I quitted him. In his ser- 


duties of an ira-door servant; and, as he gave me a 
strong letter of recommendutiom, I was received as 


butler into thre family of Dr. Cowper, a physician 
in 


With hima E was exceedingly comfortable, and would 
have probably xemained with hima till this day, but for 


other alternatiwe than to obey the summons or lose my 
pension, I did obey it nothing oath, for I flattered 
myself that E had now a prospect of completing the 
period of military serviee that would entitle me to one 


sinile upon me- Being forwarded to Plymouth with 
as many invalids as could be cellected in one neigh- 
bourhood, I there reported myself to the adjutant of the 
—Vetcran Battalion, and, with his sanction, took 
upon myself tkxe responsibility of pay-serjeant to my 


and adjusted everything, when the captain arrived. 1 


ling e day. 


vo time in lookking out for another situation. Mr. 


months, at the end of which his father took me, and I 


But we never when we are sufiiciently well off, and 
I began to grow impatient, I learned that in London 
there would be a wider field for my exertions, and I 
gave up my place. however, was not now the 
theatre for sucka 2M actoras myself. I was too old for 
gentlemen’s ser-wice; in the police Z had no interest, and 
my finances begyan to get low, | 

Under these circumstances, sande up my mind to 
apply for admission into Chelsea EXospital, I did so— 
my request wass acceded to,and simee the+—— of 
I have been a contented, and, 1 trust, not an unworthy 
Li of the soldier's lst home in the land of the 

ving. 


6 


ever, came the news of the Battle of Waterloo, and 


From the Prince Regent to the match-girl, there was 
the most extravagant rejoicing =; and the coffee-houses, 
and other golaces of public emtertaiiment were filled 
with visiters. But upon us the overthrow of the Frenci: 
Emperor Jae the single effect of bringing our doubts, 
in }respecting future fate, to am isene, We were or- 
dered to attend at Chelsea Hospital, for the purpose of 
being diselaarged, and removed in consequence to cer- 


While I resided at what is mow a gin-shop, bearing 
, {the sign of tlhe Compasses, a little circumstance oceur- 
red, of which [ may, perhaps, be. permitted to make 
mention. AX gentleman met me one morning, and, 
being struck with my uniform, which was very rich, 
he began to question me relative to my past services 
and future gorospects. I told him all: upon which, ob- 
serving that I had served only twenty-two years and 
ning months, he exclainted, You must not think of 
They will not give 
you anythizeg like the pension that you ought to have; 
fora year axad a quarter are yet wanting to complete 
your time, aad they will be sire to deal with you as 


“What can I do, Sir?” was my answer. “Go with 
me,” replied the gentleman: ** E am Colonel Hamilton, 
of the Royak ‘Waggon Train; take service in my corps ; 


I promise yeou, too, that we will do all we can to make 


I liked -tlae Colonel, but told him that after having 
acted as Ser-jeant-Major tothe Foreign Hussars, could 
not think of becoming even a Serjeant in the Waggon 
Train ; partly because I'should feel that I was descend- 
ing from a seaperior to an inferior rank, and partly be- 
cause I was quite ignorant of thre duties of a waggoner, 


kind, and pressed me hard; bat I would not accede to 


was there, axad resumed his entreaties, but I had made 
up my mind, and was not to be shaken, “I will 
rather take the pension, whatever it may be, that is 
awarded me,”” said I, “and spemd the rest of my days 
Even Sir David Dundas 
at the Board advised me to go with Colonel Hamilton, 
uence was that I was 


situation of Jafe, that it.is scarcely worth while to give 


vice, however, had acquired knowledge of the 


the calling owt in 1819 of the pensioners; and I had no 


shilling and ten pence a day ; but fortune failed to 


company I naaete up the books, got them into good order, 


learned that my services would not be required. 
In fact, they Gid not, on that oceasion, receive into the 
corps of invalic#s any individuals who had served as 
troop serjeant-xazajors in the cavalry, and [ was in con- 
sequence ceat axctrift vpon the world with only my shil- 


I was a goo deal chagrined at this, for with one 
shilling and tem-pmce I felt thet I could have done 
wel); yet mime 48 not a despom<ing temper, so I lost 
a banker in ——> advertised for a groom, and I an. 
swered the adveriisemeat, I Liwed with him twelve 


was in his faeaiy well treated, and happy for six years. 


THE ROBBER. 


A TALE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“RICHELIEU,” “ THE GIPSY,” * ATTILA,” &c., &e. 


«More should T thee, and more I must, 
Though more to know would not be more to irust, 
From whence thou camest, how tended on. But feat 
Unquestioned, welcome; and undoubted, bleas’d. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was in the olden time-of merry England, Not at 
that far-removed period when our native land first re- 
ceived its jocund name from the bowmen of Sherwood, 
and when the yeoman or the franklin, who had wander- 
ed afler some knightly banner to the plains of the Holy 
Land, looked back upon the little island of his birth 
with forgetfulness of all but its cheerful hearths and 
happy days. Ob, no! it was in a far later age, when, 
notwithstanding wars and civil’: contentions not long 
past by, our country still deserved the name of merry 
England, and received it constantly among a class pe- 
culiarly its own. That class was the “ godd old coun- 


parently well pleased. It gazed contemplatively up the 
street to where the road had been made to take a 

in order to avoid the brow of the gentle hill on whie) 
the town was built; and which, crowned with 

of pleasant irregularity, interrupted the farther view jp 
that direction: and then that éye turned downward to 
the place where the highway opened ‘out iuto the coup, 
try beyond, after passing over a small bright stream by 
a brick bridge of ancient date. Over the bridge wa, 
slowly wending at the same momenta long line. of cat. 
tle, lowing as they went forth to pastute, with a herd 


_| following in tuneful mood, and neither horrying himsey 


nor. them, The stranger’s eye rested on them for 
single moment, but-then roved on to the 

which was spread out beyond the bridge, and on it hg 
gazed as curiously as ifhe had been a piinter. 

On it, too, we must pause, for it has matter for our 
consideration. The centre of the picture presented 
far view over a bright and smiling country, with 
masses of woodland, sloping up in blue lines to some tal] 
brown, hills at the distance of ten or twelve miles, 4 
gleaming peepof the river was caughtin the fc 
with a sandy bank crowned with old trees; and aboye 
the trees again appeured the high slated roofs of a map. 
sion, whose strong walls, formed of large flints ¢. 


try gentleman,” an antediluvian animal swallowed up 
and exterminated by the deluge modern improvements, 
and whose very bones are now being ground to dust 
by railroads and steam-carriages, Nevertheless, in that 
being there was mnuch to wonder at and much to ad- 
mire; and the inimitable song which commemorates its 
existence does not more than justice to the extinct race. 
It was in the days of Walton and Cotton, then, or 
somewher@ thereabout (for it is unnecessary in a tale 
purely domestic to fix the date to a year), that the events 
which we are about to narrate took place, and the scene 
is entirely in merzy England. 

The court and the country were at that period—with 
the present we have nothing to do—two completely dis- 
tinct and separate climates; and while the wits and 
the libertines, the fops and the soldiers, the poets and 
the philosophers, of the reigns of Charles, James, Wil- 
liam, and Anne, forthed a world in which debauchery, 
vice, strife, evil passion, rage, jealousy, and hatred 
seemed the only occupations of genius, and the true 
sphere for talent ; while Oxford and cambridge had their 
contentions, and vied with the capital in nourishing 
feuds and follies of their own, there was acalm and 
quiet world apart, amid the shady brooks, and sunny 
fields, and danciag streams of merry EXngland; a world 
which knew but little of the existence of the other, ex- 
cept when the viees, or follies, or crimes of the world of 
the court called upon the world of the country to resist 
the encroachments of its neighbour, and defend its own 
quiet prosperity. 

From the peasant who tilled the glebe, and whistled 
to outsing the lark over his happy toil, up to the lord of 
the manor, the knight whose many ancestors had all 
been knights before him, the countrymen of England 
mingled hardly, if at oll, with the world of the metro- 
polis and of the court; except, indeed, when some as- 
piring spirit, filled with good viands and a fair conceit, 
raised his wishes to be knight of the shire, and sit in par- 
liament among the more courtly of the land; or else 
when some borough sent its representative to the senate 
to bring down strange tales of London life and fresh 
fashions for the wives and daughters. 

There was, indeed, aconnecting link between the 
two states of being we have described, afforded by the 
old hereditary nobility of the land; many members of 
which still lingered by the ancestral hall, as yet unal- 
lured from the calm delights of rural life, and the digni- 
fied satisfaction of duelling among their own people, even 
by all the amusements or luxuries of the capital, An 
annual visit to Lomdon, and appearance in the court of 
the sovereign and the House of Peers at certain times, 
varied the existence of this class of men; and neither 
liking, comprehending, nor esteeming the wits and fop- 
lings of the metropolis, they returned well pleased to 
hold their ancient state in the country, bearing renewed 
importance among: the county gentlemen around from 
this fresh visit to the fountain of all honours and ¢istinc- 
tions. 

Great, indeed, was their importance among their 
neighbours at all times ; far greater than we in the pre- 
sent day can well picture to ourselves ; for, independent 
of the consequence acquired by spending large incomes 
within a limited sphere, the feeling of feudal influence 
was not extinct, though the fact lad become a nonen- 
tity ; and the tenamtry ona great man’s estate looked 
upto him in those days with the greater veneration 
and devotion because they were not compelled to do 
s:. Above the tenantry again, the squire and the ma- 
gistrate, who not omly owed a great part of their com- 
fort in the country, their consideration with their neigh- 
bours, and their estimation in their own eyes, to the 
degree of favour im which they stood with earl, the 
marquis, or the duke, but who might at any time be ren: 
dered uncomfortable and persecuted, if not oppressed, 
in case they forfeited his good graces, failed not to 
ghow their reverence for him on every legitimate oc- 
casion; and sometimes, perhaps, when a little farther 
also. 

Thus, of the little hierarchy of the county, there was 
generally some nobleman as the chief, and from him it 
descended through bayonets, lords of the manor, knights, 
justices, squires, and many an et cetera down to the 
lowest class of all, who still looked up to that chief, 
aad would tell the passer-by, with nvuch solemn truth, 
that “the earl was quite a king in his own part of the 
world,” 

Among such classes, in such scenes, and at sucha 
period, took place the event about to be described, 

At the door of a small, neat country inn stood gazing 
forth a traveller one elear bright morning in the end of 
the monthof May. ‘Tho hour was early: the matutinal 
servants of the house were scarcelyup ; and Molly, with 
mop and pail, was busily washing out the passage 
which was soon to be thickly strewn with clean yellew 
sand. The scene before'the traveller’s eyes was one on 
which it is pleasant to dwell; the centre street of a 
small country town, many miles from a ‘great city, 
There were a féw light clouds in the sky, but they did 
not interrupt the rays of the great orb of light, who 
was yet low down in the heaven; and the shadows 
of the manifold white houses, with their peaked gables 
turned towards the stret, fell more than -ha!f across the 
road, forming « fanciful pattern on the ground} the yel- 
low sunshine and the blueshadelying clear and distinct, 
except where a litthe fountain burst forth half way down 
the town, and mingled the two together. 

It was, as I have said,acool and pleasant scene for 
the eye to rest upon; and even the casements of the 
houses opposite, shaded by the close-drawn white cur. 
tain, gave an idea of calm and happy repose. ‘The 
world within were all yet asleep; the toil, the anxiety, 
the care, the strife of aclive life had not yet began. 

The eye of the traveller rested upon the picture ap- 


ted together, might also here and there be seen 
looking forth, gay and heavy, through the green, light 
foliage. Three or four casements, too, were apparent, 
but not enough of the hodse was visible to afford any 
sure indication of its extent, though the massiveness of 
the walle, the width ofthe spaces between the windows, 
the size of the roofs, and the multitude of the chim. 
reys, instantly made one mentally call it The Manor 
house. 

This mansion seemed to be at the distance of about 
a mile from the town; but upon a rising ground on the 
opposite side of the picture, seen above bridge and trees, 
and the first slopes of the offscape, appeared at the dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles, or more, a large irregular 
mass of building apparently, constructed of gay stone, 
and in some places covered with ivy; at least, if one 
might so interpret the dark stains apparent even at that 
distance upon various parts of its face. There wasa 
deep wood behind it, from which it stood out conspicu. 
ously, as the morning sun poured clear upon it; and in 
front appeared what might either be a deer park filled 
with stunted hawthorn and low chestnut trees, or a wide 
common. 

Such was thescene on which the traveller gazed, as, 
standing in front of the deep double-seated porch of the 
little inn, he looked down the road to the country be- 
yond. ‘There was no moving object before his eyes 
but the herd passing over the bridge; there was no 
sound but the lowing of the cattle, the whistling of 
their driver, anda bright lark singing far up in the blue 
sky. 

git is time, however, to turn to the traveller himself, 
who may not be unworthy of some slight attention. 
Certain it is that the good girl, who was now sprink- 
ling the passage and porch behind him with fine sand, 
thought that he was worthy of such; for though she 
had seen him before, and knew his person well, yet ever 
and anon she raised her eyes to gaze over his figure, 
and vowed, we believe, in her heart, that he was as good- 
looking a youth as ever she had set eyes on. 

His age might be five or six-and-twenty, and his 
height, perhaps, five feet eleven inches. He was both 
broad and deep-chested, that combination which ensures 
the greatest portion of strength, with length and ease 
of breath ; and though his arms were not such as would 
have called attention from their robustness, yet they 
were evidentiy muscular and finely proportioned. Thin 
in the flanks, and with the characteristic English hol- 
low of the back, his lower limbs were remarkably 
powerful, ending, however, in a small, well-shaped foot 
and ankle, set off to good advantage in the near, close- 
fitting shoe. 

His countenance was as handsome as his figure, and 
remarkably prepossessing; the features slightly aqui- 
line; the colouring a rich brown, though the eyes were 
found to be decidedly blue when fully seen through the 
black lashes. His hair, waving round his face and cur!- 
ing upon his neck, was of a deep glossy brown, and the 
Re shaped lips, which, in their natural position, were 
slightly open, showed beneath a row of even teeth as 


white as snow. The brow was broad, straight, and 
high, with the eyebrow, that mest expressive of all tho 
features, forming a wavy line of beauty, strongly marked 
upon the clear skin, and growing somewhat thicker 
and deeper above the inner canthus of the eye. Be 
tween the eyebrows, however, appeared the only thing 
that the most fastidious critic of beauty could have ob 
jected to. It was a deep scar, evidently the mark of a 
severe cut, whether received by accident in the jocund 
days of boyhocd, or in the manly sports of the country, 
or in the field of battle, might be doubtful ; but thare it 
rested for ever, aclear, long sear, beginning half way 
up the forehead, and growing deeper as it descended, 
till it formed a sort of indentation between the eyebrows, 
similar to that produced in some countenances by 3 
heavy frown. Thus to look at the brow, one 

have said the face was stern ; to look at the eyes, one 
might have pronounced it thoughtful ; but the bland, 
good-honoured, cheerful smile upon the lips contra- 
dicted beth, and spoke of a heart which fain would have 
been at ease, whose own qualities were all bright, and 
warm, and gay, if the cares and strifes of the world 


would but let them have way. 


We shall not pause long upon the stranger's dress. 
It was principally composed of what was then called 
brown kersey, a coarse sort of stuff used by the com 
men people ; but the bottons were of polished jet; the 
linen remarkably fine; the hat, with its single straight 
feather, set on with an air of smartness while the fish 
ing-basket uncer the arm, and the rod in the hand, and 
all the rest of an angler’s paraphernalia conspicuols 
upon the person, reconciled the homely dress with the 
distinguished appearance. He was evidently boon fot 
the banks of the clear stream ; and yet, though it was 
the hour of all others which a fishermen should have 
cultivated, he lingered for some minutes at the door 
the little iain, gazing, as we have cepicted him, alter 
nately up and down the street, with a slow, meditative 
look, as if enjoying the beauty of the morning and the 
fuir scene around him, It is true that his eyes turned, 
most frequently and rested longest upon the bridge, 
and stream, and old manor-house, with the wide ger 

ond; but still he occasionally looked to the other 
bend of the road, and once seemed to listen for some 


sound. A 

He had at length taken one step forward, ag if to put 
sue his way, when the voice of the host of the Talbot, 
good Gregory Myrtle, was heard coming down the 
stairs, talking all the way for the benefit of any on? 
who might hear, with a fat, jovial, ale-burdened sound 
which, at other times and seasons, rejoiced the heart 
of many a “ gay companion of the bowl.” ‘The first it- 
dication of his coming was a peal of laughter lou! 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


_ ee 


“flaw, haw, haw!” at some conjugal joke uttered by 

pis dame as he left his chamber. 
« Well said, wife! well said!” he exclaimed, “ it's 
to be fat; for, when I can no longer walk, I shall 
essily be rolled ; haw, haw, haw! Gads my life! I 
must have these stairs propped, or else choose me a 
chamber on the ground-floor... Sand the floor well, 
Molly, sand the floor well! Think, were I to slip, what 
a squelch would be there, Ha, Master Harry! ha!” he 
continued, seeing the stranger turn towards him ; “how 
was it saw you not last night when you arrived? 
You flinched the flagon, I fear me, Master Harry ! 
Nay, good faith, that was not right to old Gregory 
” 


rtle. 

Ch yes tired, good Gregory !” replied the stranger: 
«J had ridden more than fifty miles to be here to-day, 
and I wished to rise early, for the sake of my speckled 
friends in the stream.” 

«Ale keeps no man from rising,” cried the host. 
«See how it has made me rise, like a pat of dough ina 
paker’s own! haw, haw, haw!” and he patted his own 
fit round paunch. “But whence come ye, Master 
Hlarry ? from the court, or the city, or the wars | NS 

«From neither, Myrtle,” replied the stranger; “I 
come from a great distance, to take my tithe of the 
stream as usual. But how goes on the country since I 

it” 
elt mighty well!” answered the landlord, “all 
jost as it was, I think. No! pyor old Milson, the sex- 
ton, is dead ; he had burried four generations of us, and 
the fifth has buried him. He caught cold at the justice- 
room, giving evidence about that robbery, you remem- 
ber, out upon the moor, and took to his bed gnd died.” 

“Which robbery do you mean!” denfinded the 
other; “there were many going on about that time up- 


on the moor and over the hill. Have there been any 
lately ” 

«Not one since you left the country, Master Harry,” 
replied the landlord. 


“J hope youdo not mean to hint that I had any hand 
in them,” rejoined his companion, with a smile, 

“God forbid!” exclaimed good Gregory Myrtle ; 
“haw, haw, haw! That wasafunny slip of mine: No, 
no, Master Harry, we know you too well; you are more 
likely to give away all your own than take a bit of other 
people’s, God bless you.” 

“Ithink indeed I am,” answered the young man, 
with a sigh; “ but, if I talk with you much longer, I shall 
be too late to rob the stream of its trout. Don’t forget, 
Myrtle, to send up to the manor for leave for me, as usual 
I suppose his worship is awak by this time, or will be 
by the time my tackle is all ready ;” and, so saying, he 
sauntered on down the street, took: the pathway by the 
bridge, und, turning along the bank of the river, was 
soon lost to the sight. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Sometrwes in bright sunny expanse over a broad shal- 
low bed of glittering stones and sand; sometimes in 
deep pools under high banks bending with shrubs and 
trees ; sometimes winding through a grecn meadow; 
sometimes quick and fretful; sometimes slow and sul- 
len, on flowed the little river on its course, like a moody 
and capricious man amid all the various accidents of 


Beginning his preparations close to the bridge, upon 
a low grassy bank which ran out from the buttress, and 
afforded a passage round beneath the arches, the stran- 
ger, whom the landlord had called Master Harry, had 
not yet completed all the arrangement of his fishing- 
tackle, when one of those servants who, in that day, 
were as famous for a good-humoured idleness in the 
great hall, as their successors are for an insolent idle- 
ness in the present times, and were known by the fami- 
liar name of blue-bottles, made his appearance, carry- 
ing his goodly personage with a quich step towards the 
fisherman, ‘The infinite truth geners \y to be found in 
old sayings was never more happily displayed than in 
the proverb, “ Like master, like man!” and, if so, a 
pleasant augury of the master’s disposion was to be de- 
rived from the demcanour of his messenger. As he 
came near he raised his hand, touched his cap respect- 
fully, though the fisherman was dressed in kersey ; 
and, with a grave complacent smile, wished him good- 
morning. 

“Sir Walter gives you good-day, sir,” he said, “and 
has told me to let you know that you are quite wel. 
come to fish the stream from Abbot’s Mill to Harland, 
which, God help us, is the whole length of the manor. 
He says he has heard of your being here these two 
years, and always asking leave and behaving consistent ; 
and he is but too happy to give such a gentleman a day 
or two’s pleasure. Let me help you with the rod, sir ; 
it is somewhat stiffish.” 

The stranger expressed his thanks both to Sir Walter 
Herbert for his permission and to the servant for his 
assistance; and the blue-bottle, who had also a well-ex- 
ercised taste for angling, stood and looked on and aided 
till all was ready. By this time the day had somewhat 
advanced, and the steps passing to and fro over the 
bridge and along the road had become more frequent; 
but they did not disturb the fisherman in his avoca- 
tions; and as he prepared to ascend the stream, whip- 


_ ping it as he went with the light fly, the old servant 


turned to depart with one more “ good-morning, sir ;” 
adding, however, as he looked at a birding-piece which 
the stranger carried across his shoulder, and then 
glanced his eye to some red coots which were floating 
about upon the stream, as familiarly as if they had been 
small farmers of the water and held it under lease, 
“Perhaps, sir, you will be kind enouglinot to shoot the 
coots, and divers ; Sir Walter likes to see them on the 
tiver.” 

“I would as soon think of shooting myself,my good 
friend,” replied the other: “I have heard that poor 
Lady Herbert was fond of them; and I would not re. 
pay Sir Walter’s permission so ill,’ 

The scrvant bowed and withdrew ; and, as he passed 
on, took off his hat reverentially to an old gentleman 
and a young lady who were leaning over a low parapet. 
wall flanking a terrace in the gardens just opposite the 
bridge. The last words of the servant and the angler 
had been overheard, and the result we may soon have 
Sccasion to show. 

We will not write a chapter upon angling. It mat- 
ters little to the reader whether the stranger caught 
few or many fish, or whether the fish were large or 
small. Suflice it to say that he was an expert angler; 
that the river was one of the Lest trout streams in Eng- 
land ; that the day was favourable ; and, if the stranger 
did not fill his basket with the speckled tenants of the 
stream, it proceeded from an evil habit of occasionally 
forgetting what he was about, and spending many mi- 
nutes gazing alternately at the lordly mansion to be 
secn in the distance, and the old manor-house beyond 


where.both where shut out by the deep banks overhead, 
and there he soon made up for Jost time, though he: 
still threw his line in thoughtful mood, and seemed all 
too careless whether the fish were caught or not. 

It was their will, however, to be caught; “but, at the 
end of four or five hours’ fishing, he was interrupted 
again by the appearance of the same old servant, who 
now approached, bearing on his arm a basket evidently 
well laden. 

“Sir Walter desired me to compliment you, sir,” he 
said, “and to wish you good sport. He prays you, too, 
to honour him by supping with him, for he will not in- 
terrupt your fishinggby asking you to dine. He has 
sent you, however, wherowithal to keep off hunger and 
thirst, and trusts you will find the viands good. Shall 
I spread them out for you.?” 

There is no sport in the world better calculated to 
promote the purposes of that pleasant enemy hunger, 
than throwing the long light line over the clear brook ; 
and the angler, who, in the busy thoughts of other 
things, had left chance to provide him with a dinner, 
willingly availed himself of the good knight’s hospitable 
supply, and did ample justice to all that the basket con- 
tained. But there was something more in his feelings 
on this occasion than the mere gratification of an appe- 
tite, though the satisfaction of our hunger has proved a 
magnificent theme in the hands of our greatest epic 


There were other feelings ; and there must always be 
other feelings mingling with our animal impulses, in 
order to dignify and elevate the needs that unite us with 
the brute creation : there must be something which links 
the earthly portion to the unearthly, something that leads 
the thoughts from the mere act of the clay to things less 
coarse, to brighter and purer affections, In ancient days 
they wreathed the winecup with flowers, and strewed the 
festal board with blossoms, Sweet sounds and grateful 
odours have in all times accompanied the banquet; but 
few of those who drank and feasted have known why ; 
few have understood that the immortal mind craved oc- 
cupation of a higher kind, while the body supplied its 
necessitics, The brightest and the tenderest friend of 
our earthly being 1s that the imagination which lends 
its splendid colouring to all we do, and which, like the 
beneficent hand of nature itself, clothes dust and ashes, 
and clouds and vapours, in beauty and brightness not 
their own. 

There were other feelings in the breast of the angler 
as he sat down and partook of the viands provided for 
him, which rendered those viands grateful to the mind 
as well as to the body; and though the beauty of the 
scene around, the freshness and slendour of the bright 
spring day, the wooing of the soft air by the bank of 
the river, the music of the waters as they glided by him, 
and the carols of manifold birds in the neighbouring 
woods, were all accessories which might well render a 
meal tasted in the midst of them not only pleasant at 
the time, but memorable in after days; yet there was 
something more than all this which made the little 
basket of provisions thrice agreeable to him ; something 
that made him believe he had been understood, as it 
were intuitively, by the only persons he would have 
stooped to seek in the neighbourhood, if he could have 
stooped to seck any one; something, perhaps, beyond 
that, which may or may not be rendered clear hereafter, 
as the reader’s eye is obscure or penetrating into the 
secrets of the human heart and character. He re- 
ceived, then, the gift with gladness, and sat down to 
partake of it with something more than hunger. He 
accepted willingly, also, the invitation he had received 
to sup at the manor-house ; and bestowing a piece of 
money on the serving man, which amply repaid the 
pains he had taken, he suffered him to depart, though 
not till he had lured him down the stream to see several 
trout brought out of the bright waters with as skilful a 
hand as ever held a rod. 

The fisherman was still going on after the old servant 
had left him, when he was suddenly roused by a rust- 
I'ng in the high-wooded bank above; and the moment 
after he saw descending by a path, apparently not fre- 
quently used, a personage upon whose appearance we 
must dwell for a moment. 

The gentleman on whose person the fisherman’s eyes 
were immediately fixed was somewhere within the ill- 
defined limits of that vague period of human life called 
the middle age. None of his strength was gone, per- 
haps none of his activity ; but yet the traces of time’s 
wearing hand might be seen in the gray that was plen- 
tifully mingled with his black hair, and in the furrows 
which lay along his broad, strongly-marked brow. He 
was well dressed, according to the fashion of that day ; 
and any one who has looked into the pictures of Sir 
Peter Lely must have seen many such a dress as he 
then wore without our taking the trouble of describ- 
ing it. 

{Phat was a period of heavy swords and many weap- 
ons; but the gentlerzan who now approached bore no- 
thing offensive upon his person but a light blade, which 
looked better calculated for show than use, and a small 
valuable cane hanging at his wrist. There was a cer. 
tain degree of foppery, indeed, about his whole appear- 
ance, which accorded not very well with either his form 
or his features. He was about the same height as the 
angler whom we have before described, but much more 
broadly made, with a chest like a mountain bull, and 
long sinewy arms and legs, whose swelling muscles 
might be discerned, clear and defined, through the 
white stocking that appeared above his riding-boots. 
His face was quite in harmony with his person, square 
cut, with good, but somewhat stern features, large bright 
eyes flashing out from beneath a pair of heavy over- 
hanging eyebrows, a well-shaped mouth, though some- 
what too wide, and a straight nose, rather short, but 
not remarkably so. ° 

The complexion was of a deep tanned brown; and 
there were many lines and furrows over the face, which 
indicated that the countenance there presented was a 
tablet on which passion often wrote with a fierce and 
fiery hand, leaving deep, uneffacesble traces behind, 
That countenance, indeed, was one calculated to bear 
strong expressions; and which, though changing rap- 
idly under the influence of varied feelings, still became 
worn and channelled by each; by the storm and the 
tempest, the sunshine and the shower. 

On the present occasion, the expression of his face 
was gay, smiling, and good-humoured ; and as he ap. 
proached the angler, he exclaimed, with a laugh, “ You 
have dined well, Master Harry; and, methinks, had 
you been generous, you might have saved me a nook 
of the pie or a draught out of the bottle.” 

“ I did not know you were so near, Franklin,” an- 
swered the angler, somewhat gravely; I thought you 
would have met me at the Talbot this morning; and, 
not finding you, I fancied that you hed forgotten your 
promise.” 

“ I never forget a promise,” replied the other, sharply, 
and with his brow beginning to lower; “I never forget 


the bridge. He came at length, however, to a sput 


a promise, Master Harry, be it for good or evil, Had I 
7 


promised to blaw your brains out, I would have done 
it; and, having promised to meet you here this morn- 
ing, here I am.” 

“ Do not talk such nonsense to me, Franklin, about 
blowing men’s brains out,” replied the angler, calmly ; 


“such things do not do with me! I know you better, 
my good id! But what prevented you from com- 
ing ?” 


You do not know me better !” replied. the other 
sharply. “ If I ever said I would blow your brains out 
—the which God ‘forbid—by the rood I would do it; 
and as to what has kept me, I have been here since 
yesterday morning seeing what is to be done. I-tell 
you, Master Harry, that the time is come; and that, if 
we lay our plans well, we may strike our great stroke 
within the next three days, I had my reasons, too, 
for not coming up to the Talbot ; but you go back there, 


but of fishing or fowling. Have your horses ready, 
fresh and well fed for action at a moment’s notice, and 
I will find means to give you timely warning. You 
know my boy Jocelyn! When you see him about, be 
sure that there. is something to be done; find means to 
give him a private hearing instantly, and have your 
arms and horses, as 1 have said, all = 

While the other was speaking, the angler had laid 
down his rod on the bank, and, crossing his arms upon 
his chest, had fixed his fine thoughtful eyes full calmly 
and steadfastly upon his companion. “ Franklin,” he 
said at length,“ I trust you to a certain point in the 
conduct of this business, but no farther! I trust you 
because I believe you to be faithful, bold, active, and 
shrewd. But remember, there is a point where we 
must stop. What is it you propose to do? I am not 
one to be led blindfold even by you, Gray; and ‘I re- 
member but too well that, when in other lands fortune 
cast our lots together, you were always bent upor some 
wild and violent enterprise, where the risk of your own 
life seemed to compensate in your eyes for the wrong 
you at times did to others. Forgive me, Gray, but I 
must speak plainly. You have promised, you have of- 
fered to do me a great service;. the greatest, perhaps, 
that man could render me; but you have not told me 
how it is to be done; and there must be no violence.” 

“ Not unless we are obliged to use it in our own de- 
fence,” re’ the other; sharply. “As to the rest, 
Master Harry, the enterprise is mine as well as yours: 
so do not make me angry, or you may chance to fail 
altogether, and find Franklin Gray as bad an enemy as 
he can be a good friend,” 

“No threats, Franklin,” replied the other; “you 
should know that threats avail not with me. I thank 
you deeply for all your kindness, Franklin, but neither 
gratitude nor menaces can lead me blindfuld. Years 
have passed since in the same‘ high and noble cause, 
and under the same great, good man, we fought to- 
gether on the banks of the Rhine; and you seem to 
have forgotten that even then, boy as I was, neither 
threats nor persuasions would move me te do anything 
I judged—though, perhaps, falsely—to be really wrong. 
A change has come over you, Gray, but no change has 
come over me, Iam the same, and will remain the 
same.” 

“ Did you not promise to leave the conduct of this to 
me ?” cried hie companion, “ Did you not promise to 
submit to my guidance therein? But never mind! [ 
give you back your promise, Break it all off! Let us 
part. Go, and be a beggar. Lose all your hopes, and 
leave me to follow my own course. I care not! But 
I will not peril my neck for any dastard scruples of 
yours.” 

“ Dastard !” exclaimed the other, taking a step to- 
wards him, and half drawing his sword out of the sheath 
with the first impulse of indignation, while his brow 
contracted so as to cover entirely the deep scar be- 
tween his eyes. “ Dastard! such a word te me!” 

“ Ay, to you, or any one,” replied Franklin Gray, 
laying his hand upon the hilt of his sword also, as if 
about to draw it instantly, while his dark eye flashed 
and his lip quivered under the effects of strong passion. 

The next impulse, however, was to gaze for a moment 
in the countenance of his young opponent; the expres- 
sion of anger passed away ; and, withdrawing his hand 
from the hilt, he threw his arms round the other, ex- 
claiming, “ No, no, Harry ! We must not quarrel! We 
must not part! at least not till I have fulfilled all I pro- 
mised. Ihave nursed you as a baby on my knee; 
I have stood beside you when} the bullets were fly- 
ing round our heads like hail ; I have lain with you in 
the same prison; and for your own sake, as well as for 
those that are gone, I will serve you to the last; but 
you must not forget your promise either. Leave the 
conduct of this matter to me, and, on my soul, I will 
use no violence, I will shed no blood, except in our 
own defence! Even then they shall drive me to the 
last before I pull a trigger.” 

“Well, well,” replied the other, “I will trust you, 
Franklin, though I have bad many a doubt and hesita- 
tion lately.” 

“Did you not promise your mother on her death- 
bed,” demanded the other, straining both his compan- 
ion’s hands in his; “did you not solemnly swear to 
her to follow my suggestions, to put yourself under my 
guidance till the enterprise was achieved ?” 

“I did, I did!” replied the angler. “I did ; but then 
you promised, freely and frankly, to accomplish the ob. 
ject that was at that moment dearest to her heart ; and 
I had no doubt, I had no fear as to the means. I cer- 
tainly did so promise my poor mother; but, when’she 
exacted that promise, you and I were both differently 
situated ; and I fear me, Franklin, I fear me that you 
are overfond of strife; that you are following paths 
full of danger to yourself; and that you will not be con- 
tented till you have brought evil on your own head.” 

“Pshaw,” replied his. companion, turning away 
“ That is my effair;I will leave the more maudlin 
of the business to you; let me have the strife, if there 
should beany; but remember your promise Harry, and let 
this be the last time that we have such fruitless words,” 

The other made no reply ; and Franklin, after gazing 
on him moodily for a moment cast himself down upon 
the bank, and asked, “ How do you bestow yourself 
to-night ?” 

“1 am invited to sup at the manor-house with Sir 
Walter Herbert,” replied the angler ; “ and I shall go.” 

“Go to be sure!” exclaimed hia companion ; “ it 
may serve us more thananything. Have you ever seen 
Sir Walter?” 

“At a distance,” replied the other ; “but I never 
spoke to him, I know him well, however, by repute. 
They tell me he has fallen into some difficulties.’? 

“From which, perhaps, you may help him,” said 
Franklin, thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps I may answered the angler, in the same 
tone; “ perhaps I may if I can discover how it may 
best be done; but at present, I only know that difficul- 
ties exist, without knowing why or how; fr theestates 
are princely. However, if within my reach, I will try 


and hang about the country as if you had no thought } i 


to aid‘him, whether fortune ever turns round and smiles 
upon me or not; for I hear he is as noble a gentleman 
as ever lived.” 
“ Ay,and has a fair daughter,” answered his com. 
panion, with a smile. “ You have seen her, I suppose?” 
once, was sti » though she was ill then 
tnd died re the ment wan oo.” 
“Go! go!” cried his companion after a moment's 
thought; “ go to-night, by all means; I feel as if good 
would come of it.” : 
sing, * i £0; though you know that, in 
situation, I think not of men’s fair daughter 
“ Why'fot ?” asked Franklin Gray, quickly, “ why 
pot? What is the situation in which woman an wo. 
is the state on may not beautify, or 
soften, or inspirit? Oh! Harry, if you did but know 
all, you would see that my situation is, of all others, the 
one in which woman can have the least share; and yet, 
what were I; what whould I become, were it not for 
the one the single star that shines ‘for ‘me on earth 7— 
When the fierce excitement of some rash enterprise is 
over ; when the brow aches, and the heart is sick and 
weary, you know not what it is to rest my head upon 
her bosom, and hear the pulse within that beats for me 
alone. You know not what it is, in the hours of tem- 
porary indleness, to sit by her side, and see her eyes 
turn thoughtfully from our child to me, and from mete 
him, and sec busy with the strange mysterious link 
that unites us three together. Why, I say, should you 
not think of woman's love, when you, if not riches, 
have peace to offer; when, if not splendout, you have 
an honest name? [tell you, Henry Langford, that 


foreign land; that there were strange tales of how and 
why I sought those shores; that I had naught to offer 
but poverty and a bold warm heart. She asked no 
question ; she sought no explanation ; she demanded not 
what was my trade, what were my whither 
I should lead her, what should be her after fate. She 


she left friends and kindred, and her bright native land, 
comfort, soft tendance, luxury, and splendour, to be the 
wife of a houseless wanderer with a doubtful. name— 
He had one thing to give her in return—his whole 
heart; and it is hers.” ] 

His companion gazed earnestly in his face as he 
spoke, and then suddenly grasped his hand. “Frank- 
lin,” he said, “ you make me sad: your words scarce 
leave me a doubt of what I have long - 

“ Ask me no questions,” exclaimed the other ; “ you 
have promised to ask me no questions.” 

“ Neither do I,” rejoined his companion. “ What 
you have said scarcely renders a question needful.— 
Franklin, when several years ago we served with the 
French army on the Rhine, and when first you showed 
that interest in me, which was strange, till my poor mo- 
ther’s sad history explained it in some degree, you pro- 
mised me solemnly that if ever you should need money 
you would share my purse, which, however scanty, has 
still been more than sufficient for my wants,” f 

“ But I have never needed it!” interrupted the other. 
“The time has not come! When it does, I will.” 


ion ; “ if you betake you to rash acts and dangerous en- 
terprises, as your words admit—” 

“I may be moved,” said Franklin Gray, again inter- 
rupting him, “I may be moved by a thousand other 
causes than the need of money: the love of activity, 
the restlessn eness of my nature, habits of danger and en- 


“ And is not the love of such a being as you have 
spoken of,’ demanded his companion, “it is not suffi- 
cient to calm down such a nature, to restrain you from 
all that may hurt orinjure her. Thirik, Franklin, think, 
if you were to fail in some of these attempts; if—if— 
You are moved ; think what would be her fate; think 
what would be her feelings; nay, listen to me: share 
what I have, Franklin. It is enough for us both if we 
be but humble in our thoughts and—” 

But the other broke away from with a sndden start, 
and something like a tear in his eye. “No, no!” he 
cried, “no, no!” but then again he turned, ere he had 
reached the top of the bank, and said, in a low but dis- 
tinct voice, “Harry, if I succeed in this enterprise for 
you and in your favour, you shall have your way.” 

“ But no violence!” replied the angler; “remember, 
I will have no violence.” 

“ None,” rejoined Franklin Gray, “none; for I will 
take means to overawe resistance; and we will, as we 
well and justly may, enforce your rights and laugh them 
to scorn who have so long opposed them; and all with. 
out violence, if possible.” But the latter words were 


panion. 
(To be continued.) 


tight greenhouse from India, with some curious plants, 
was inspected at the Custom House, by breaking the 
gless, and, of course, utterly destroying the exotics. 
A parallel case happened to a noble lord, who brought 
a eheice missal from Italy, which the Custom House 
officer, in spite of the assurances of his servant, de- 
clared to be an oil-painting ; and, to prove that it was 
so, and chargeable with duty, he spit on his fingers 
and smeared it all over, rubbing the value completely 
out. Both facts, 

A New Method of Playing the Violin——A Mon- 
sieur Isoard has constructed a violin to be played by a 
pair of bellows. The performer holds the instrament 
after the manner of the violincello; his feet work the 
bellows, and his right hand directs the stream of air 
to the string requiring it— Musical World. 

Singular Petrifaction.—An English paper says 
that on the 6th of April, the quarrymen at“ The Oak 
Bottoms,” Breightmet, near Bolton, discovered a tree 
of about thirty feet long, and forty inches in circum- 
ference, in a petrescent state, in the solid rock about 
forty feet from the surface of earth, and at least thirty 
feet beneath the strata ofrock. The inside of the tree 
is completely petrified, and covered with an incrusta- 


‘ tion of carbonized matter. ~ 


A barrister entered the hall with his wig much awry, 
and of which, not at all apprised, he was obliged to 
endure from almost every observer some remark on its 
appearance, till at last, addressing himself to Mr. Cur- 
ran, he asked him, “do you see anything ridiculous 
in this wig!” 


but the head.” 


when she chose me I was an unknown stranger ina . 


loved and was belcved ; for her, that was eneugh ; and 


“ You trifle with me, Franklin,” rejoined his compan-— 


uttered in a low tone, and were unheard by his com- 
i 4 


Custom House Intelligence —A week ago, an air- 


The answer instantly was,“ nothng 
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tions of 


Soon after the royal mother came, accompanied by 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, her ladyin waiting. It was 
found that the Princess Charlotte’s fixed resolution 
_was to leave her father’s house, and that which he 
had appointed forher residense, and to live thence- 
forth with her mother. But Mr. Brougham is under- 
stood to have felt himself under the paiful necessity 
of explaining to her that by the-law, as all'the judges 
but one had laid it down in Gé6rge I’s reign, and as 
it-was now admitted to ‘be settled, the King or the 
Regent had the’absolute power'to dispose of the per- 
sons of all the Royal Family, while under age.’ The 
Duke of Sussex, who had always taken her part, was 
sent for, and attended the invitation to join in these 
consultations. It was an untoward incident in this 
remarkable affair that he had never seen the Princess 
“Of Wales since the investigation of 1806, which had 
begun upon a false charge brought by the wife of one 
of his equerries, and that he had, without any kind 
of warrant from the fact, been supposed by the Prin- 
cess to have set on, or at least supported, the accuser. 
He, however, warmly joined in the whole of the deliber- 
ations of that singularnight. As soon as the flight of 
the young lady. was ascertained, and the place of her 


~~ yetreat discovered, the. Regent’s officers ofstate and 


other functionaries were despatched after her. The 
Lord Chancellor Eldon first arrived, but not in any 
particular imposing state, ‘regard being had’ to his 
eminent station ; for, indeed, he came in a hackney- 
coach. Whether it was that the example of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte herself had for the day brought this 


_ simple and economical mode of conveyance into fash- 
* jon, or that concealment was much studied, or that 


despatch was deemed more essential than ceremony 
and pomp—certain it is, that all who came, including 
the Duke of York, arrived in similar vehicles, and 
that some remained enclosed in them, without enter- 
ing the royal mansion. At length, after much pains 
and entreaties used by the Duke of Sussex and the 
Princess of Wales herself, as well as Miss Mercer 


and Lady C. Lindsay (whom she always honoured 


with a just regard) to enforce the advice:given by Mr. 
Brougham that she should return without delay to 
her own residence, and submit to the Regent, the 
young Princess, accompanied by the Duke of York 
and her governess, who had now been sent for and 
arrived in a royal carriage, returned to Warwick 
House, between four and five o’clock in the morning. 
There was then a Westminster election in progress 
in consequence of Lord Cochran’s expulsion; and it 
issaid that on her complaining to Mr. Brougham 
that he too was deserting her and leaving her in her 
father’s power when the people would have stood by 
her—he took her to the window, when the morning 
had just dawned, and, pointing to the Park and the 
spacious streets which lay before her, said, that he 
had only to show her a few hours later, on the spot 


* where she now stood, and all the people of this vast 


metropolis would be gathered together on that plain, 
with one common feeling in her behalf—but that the 
triumph of one hour would be dgarly purchased by 
the consequences which must assuredly follow in the 
next, when the troops poured in and quelled all resis- 
tance to the clear and undoubted law of the land, 
with the certain effusion of blood—nay, that through 
the rest of her life she never would escape the odium 
which, in thts country, always attends those who, by 
breaking the law, occasion such calamities. This 
consideration, much more than any quailing of her 
dauntless spirit, or faltering of her filial affection, is 
believed to have weighed upon her mind, and induc- 
ed her to return home. 

« There had, however, been a treaty for some time 
pending, the object of which was her marriage with 
the King of Holland’s eldest son—a match as unwise 
on public grounds as it was unpalatable to her own 
taste. She had set herself decidedly against it, and 
was apprehensive of being drawn or driven into it 
by the systematic course ofill usage recently employed 
against her. It was even supposed by some, and in- 
deed rather insinuated by herself, that her principal 
yeason for leaving Warwick House had been to disen- 
tangle herself at once from the trammels of this ne- 
gotiation. And itis certain that, before she would 
consent to return, she directed a declaration to be 
drawn up, which was signed by all present, in which 
she used remarkable expressions to the following. ef- 
fect:—— I am resolved never to marry the Prince of 
Orange. Ifit shall be seen that such a match is an- 
nounced, I wish this my declaration to be borne in 
mind, that it will be a marriage without my consent 


’ and against my will; andI desire Augustus (Duke 


of Sussex) and Mr. Brougham will particularly take 
notice of this.” 

« No farther attempts were made to enforce the ha- 
tred marriage; but the Duke of Sussex’s supposed 
share in breaking it off was never forgiven. The 
‘Regent immediately called together the different mem- 
bers of the family, and announced that they must 


make their election between himself and the Duke— 


whoever ‘refused’ to give up the society of the latter be- 
ing warned that he gave up all intercourse with the 
Regent. [tis most creditable to the Duke of Glou- 
eester that this honest and excellent man at once ze- 
jected the insulting and humiliating proposition,” 
Noman is better qualified than this writer to speak 
of the reluctant throes of political death, or the attrae- 
OFFICTAL EXISTENCE, 
« There surely must be something in official life 
as sweet asnatural is supposed to be; and something 
iarly horrible to statesmen inthe bare possibility 
of political death—else why this pleasing hope, this 
fond desire, this longing after longevity—or why this 
dread of dissolution that makes the soul. shrink back 
upon itself? But in ene material particular the two 
kinds of life and death widely differ. The official’s 
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death-bed is not cheered by any hopes of immortali- 
ty. “The world to which he now looks forward is 
another, but not a better world. He knows full sure 
that, from the pleasing state of being to which he 
has been so long used, and so fondly clings, he must 
instantly, on the great change taking place, be plung- 
ed into the dreary night ofa placeless existence; be 
cast away with other mournful ghosts on the tempest- 
beaten coast of Opposition ; there to wander uncer- 
tain of ever again being summoned from that inhospi- 
table shore, or visiting the cheerful glimses of the 
courtly day. Hence it is, that whjle,men of ordinary 
powers are daily seen to meet death in the breach for 
honour or patriotism, hardly any can be found, even 
among the formost men of any age, whose nerves are 
firm enough to look in the face the termination of 
official existence ; and none but one bereft of his sens- 
es ever makes himself a voluntary sacrifice for his 
principles or bis country.” 

‘We'shall add only one word more—an anecdote 
of the respectable lady to whom the world is indepted 
for the infamous Diary. The reviewer informs us 
that Lady C. Campbell was received into Queen 
Caroline’s household as an act of charity !~ how ami- 


ably and charitably repaid ! WN 
The Literary Omunivus. 
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Trees.—We find the following paragraph 
going the rounds of the newspapers, where we 
hope it may be useful: 

« Every one that has read the Heart of Mid Lothian 
will remember the following sentence : « Jock, when 
ye hae nothing else to do ye may be sticking in a 
tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” 
Sir Walter Scot, says somewhere that these simple 
words induced an Earl to planta large track of coun- 
try, which, in such: a, place as England, would in a 
few years, be of immense value, We only repeat the 
advice given to Jock—let every one who has nothing 
else to do, be sticking in a tree,’’ that posteritygnay 
reap the benefit of it.” 

This is all very well, but the kind of tree 
which is planted isof some importance; if 
“ Jock” had stuck lombardy poplars every- 
where, the operation would have to be repeat- 
ed in a very few years; but if he had planted 
oaks, cypresses, and trees which grow good 
solid wood, he would have been of some ser- 
vice. It is astonishing that so much apathy 
should be witnessed on this subject. A tree 
is a tree to those who know not the value of 
the different kinds, just as a book is a book 
to those who can only spell. The fortunes of 
succeeding generations of our children depend 
in some measure upon the description of wood 
which we leave them; a farm or country seat 
may be beautiful or homely just as you are 
careful or careless in selecting your trees. 
The beautiful evergreens of America are fre- 
quently superseded by the vile poplar, and in- 
stead of a green winter prospect you too of- 
ten see the scraggy, decayed, tall and grace- 
less limbs of trees which should never be 
planted. 

We could easily write a chapter on this 
subject, but we will only refer the reader to 
michaux’s work on thelorest trees of Ameri- 
ca, for imformation respecting the value of 
different woods, and so forth. A word as to 
fruit, and we have done. In the vicinity of 
cities and market-towns, we are astonished to 
find so little attention paid to the selection of 
good fruit. If a farmer plants an apple a 
plumb, a pear or a cherry tree, the chances 
are ten to one that it is of inferior quality, and 
costs within a few coppers as much as the 
best. During the entire life of this tree the 
family is afflicted with indifferent fruit; the 
product of every day that it is in bearing if 
the fruit were good, would have paid the dif- 
ference in the cost of the original tree. So it 
is with grape vines; vile, sour fruit fills the 
trellice occupying as much space as the best, 
and thus for a bushel of the delicious black 
Hamburgh yeu are treated with fox grapes at 
exactly the same cost. You may have a cart 
load of the insipid Catharine pear -at almost 
every farm in Pennsylvania, but sekel or But- 
ter pear, is no more to be seen than gold dur- 
ing bank suspension! Why is this; why pay 
for an inferior fruit and let it occupy the space 
of good af the same cost of room?! A little 
attention in this matter marks the difference 
between refinement and barbarism. 

Shakspeare has an adage to this effect; “ If 
to do, were as easy as to know what ‘ twere 
good to do, churches had been chapels, and 
poor mens hovels princes palaces!” In plant- 
ing we might say “Asto plant good fruit is 
as easy as to plant poor, Catharine pears, 
should be Butter or Seckel, and poor fox- 
grapes, black Hamburghs or other. superior 
‘kinds,’” 


Specie Payments.—Among us, great cry and 
little wool. 


Congress. ~ A legislation for party pur- 
poses. 


The Great Western Steamship, is looked 


for hourly om her second trip out. 
8 


The Robber—We find the following just 
character of Mr. James’s new novel com- 
menced in the Omnibus to-day, in the London 
Court Journal :— 

«This is a domestic tale, full of incident and ro- 
mantic adventures, by the admirable author of the 
* Gipsy,’ hitherto his finest work. The plot is boldly 
conceived and skilfully developed, and there is a spirit 
of poetry pervading the whole work, and a power 
evinced in the painting of its most prominent ¢harac< 
ters, which increases the pleasure experienced by the 
reader in unraveling ‘the interesting labyrinth of the 
story. .The tone of Mr. James's philosophy is not 
only of a higher order than’Mr. Bulwer’s, but there 
is a freshness about it which is given by the greater 
kindliness with which it is infused, which forces us 
to love quite as much as to admire. The following 
passage is only one of a hundred others in which the 
book is so rich—all equally beautiful. We take it as 
a specimen, because it ig the first we meet with in the 
first volume :—~ 

« ¢ There must be something which links the earth- 
ly portion of us to the unearthly, something that leads 
the thoughts from the mere act of the clay to things 
less coarse, to brighter and purer affections. In an- 
cient days they wreathed the wine-cup with flowers, 
and strewed the festal board with blossoms. Sweet 
sounds and grateful odours have in all times accom- 
panied the banquet, but few of those who drank and 
feasted have known why ; few have understood that 
the immortal mind craved occupation ofa higher kind 
while the body supplied its necessities. The brightest 
and the tenderest friend of our earthly being is that 
imagination which lends its splendid colouring to all 
we do, and which, like the beneficent hand of nature 
itself, clothes dust and ashes, and clouds and vapours, 
in beauty and brightness not their own.’ 

« The story is of such singularly continuous in- 
terest—each page has matter in it eo intimately con- 
nected with the incidents in every other, that we find 
it a hard matter to select a specimen of the narrative. 
We have no difficulty, however, in recommending the 
whole work to the reader’s perusal, It is as full of 
the deepest interest, the sweetest philosophy, admira- 
ble portraits of charaeter, and gorgeous and powerful 
descriptions, as any book we have read for many 
years.” 


Texas.—The latest news from Texas is that the 
joint resolution to withdraw the proposition for the 
annexation to the United States, has been lost by a 
majority of one vote. 


Mexico and France.—The National Intelligencer 
of Saturday says, « We have just received a file of 
Mexican papers to the date of the Ist of May, from 
which we learn that the negociations between the au- 
thorities of Mexico and the Representatives of France 
had been broken off; the final note of the Mexican 
Minister, utterly declining a compliance with the de- 
mands of the French agents, bears date the 19th. 


The U. 8. ship Pennsylvania came out of the dry 
dock on the 28th ult. : 

‘A letter (without a signiture) containing eighteen 
dollars has been received at the office of the Secretary 
of State, with a request that the money should be 
placed to the eredit of the State. 


The French vessels of war—the line of battle ship 
Hercules and the corvette Favourite—sailed from 
Norfolk on Friday last, for Newport, Rhode Island. 


An attempt was made on Wednesday last at 
Charleston, to set fire to a house at the corner of 
Church street and St. Michael’s alley, but it was ex- 
tinguished without injury to the house. In the South 
Carolina Legislature a bill has been reported to re- 
build the city of Charleston—the State to provide 
two millions for the purpose. 

Fires.—Several buildings belonging to the exten- 
sive Distillery of the Messrs. White, on Jones’s Falls, 
Baltimore, were consumed on Sunday evening. The 
principal distilling apparatus, and a large quantity of 
liquour, were also destroyed. ‘Though the main 
building of the establishment is said to have sustain- 
ed but little injury, the aggregate loss by the fire is 
estimated at from twenty-five to thirty thousand dol- 
lars. The insurance on the property is said to be in 
the aggregate, twenty-five thousand dollars, appor- 
tioned among several offices. The fire is believed to 
have been accidental. 

A steam saw-mill, a tar factory, distillery, and a 
hay store about 200 feet long, were destroyed at Wil- 
liamsburg, Long Island, on Sunday morning : said to 
be the work of an incendiary. 

The woollen factory at Stanfordville, Dutchess 
county, N. Y., was also burnt on the morning of the 
Ist inst.: only a small portion of the machinery was 
saved. 

Lower Canada.—The Earl of Durham landed at 
Quebec on Tuesday, and was received with military 
honcrs. He issued a proclamation after taking the 
oath of office, notifying the people of his appoint- 
ment, and of his assuming the administration of af- 
fairs in British North America. The following is an 
extract:——“ The honest and conscientious advocates 
of reform, and of the melioration of defective institu- 
tions, will receive from me, without distinetion of 
party, race or politics, that assist and g 
ment which their patriotism has a right to command, 
from all who desire to strengthen and consolidate the 
eonnexion between the parent state and these impor- 
tant colonies; but the disturbers of the public peace, 
the violators of the law, the enemies of the Crown, 
and of the British Empire, will find in me an uncom- 
promising opponent, determined te-put in force against 
them all the powers, eivil and military, with whieh I 
have been invested.” The earl’s suite, brought out 
by the Hastings, was composed of sixty-one persons. 

Mutiny.—The brig Troy, Capt. King, of Bristol, 
R. I., arrived at Newport on Friday, with the erew in 
a state of mutiny. She left the port six weeks sinee 
on a whaling voyage, and on the 10th, nine of the 
nese hands refused to do duty. Luckily, with 


the assistance of a boat's crew of the barque Fran). 
lin, Capt. Davis, which came up, the mutineers Were 
secured, and have since been lodged in jail, 
had objected to serve under the mate, but the captain 
believes their real design was to take the brig, 

A Curisoity.—We were shown a beautifal Speci. 
men of the ingenuity of birds, a few days since, 
Des Cook, of this borough. It was-a bird’s n 
made entirely of silver wire, beautifully woven t. 
gether. The nest was found on a sycamore tree, on 
the Codorus, by Dr. Franeis Beard of York county, 
It was the nest of a hanging bird—and the material 

probably obtained from a soldier’s epaulett, 
which it had found.— West Chester Village Record, 
The Common School System is likely to go inty 
full operation in Kentucky, thirty-six counties having 
already appointed Commissioners. 
From the Cincinnatti Exprese, May 25. 

Extraordinary Instayce of Gambling. —It is wey 
known upon the Western waters that the firemen 
and. other hands employed upon the boats spend much 
of their idle time in playing cards. Of the passion 
for gaming thus excited, an instance has been narrate 
tous upon most credible authority, which surpasses 
the highest wrought fictions of the gambler’s fate. 4 
colored fireman, on a steamboat running between this 
city and New Orleans, had lost all his money at poke, 
with his companions. He’ then staked his clothing, 
and being still unfortunate, pledged his own freedom 
for a small amount, loosing this, the bets were doy. 
bled, and he finally, at one desperate hazard, vep. 
tured his full value as a slave, and laid down his fre 
Papers to represent the stake. He lost, suffefed his 
certificates to be destroyed, and was actually sold by 
the winner to a slave dealer, who hesitated not to take 
him at a small discount upon his assessed value, 
When last heard of by one who knows him, and who 
informed us of the faet, he was still paying in servi. 
tude the penalty of his criminal folly. 

Declinations.—Senator Tiptor, of Indiana, and 
Representative Yell, of Askansas, decline re-election 
to Congress, 


Meeting of Bank Delegates.—At a meeting of 
the delegates of the associated banks of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, held at the Exchange, on 
Friday evening, June Ist, 1838, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were adopted, and a committee 
appointed in pursuance thereof: 

Whereas, the recent action of Congress in rescind- 
ing the Specie Circular, and abolishing, for the pre- 
sent and future, all distinctions in the mode of pay- 
ment in the different branch of the public revenue, 
has removed the chief obstacle to a restoration of the 
currency ; and whereas, the banks of the city and 
county of Philadelphia are desirous of proving to the 
community, by immediate action, their sincere wish 
to co-operate with the government in replacing the 
monetary system of the country in a sound and heal- 
thy condition ; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of 
the delegates of the associated banks of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, be appointed to consider and 
report to this board on Wednesday next, suitable 

es to be adopted to accomplish an early and 
gencral resumption of specie payments. 

Resolved, That the said committee be authorized to 
eorrespond with the Banks of the neighboring States 


upon the subject referred to it, in the interior. The 
President appointed the following committe : 
H. F. Tnomas Duntar, 


Euinv Cuancer. 
Cuanrtts 8. Boxer. 

A Freshet in the Susquehanna river, produced by 
the late rains, appears to have done much damage to 
the arks and rafts so numerous at this season of the 
year on that river. 


Ws. D. Lewis, 


« The Hesperian” is a new Western monthly mo- 
gazine, published at Columbus, Ohio. Its editor, Mr. 
Gallagher, brings to the task of its control, ardor and 
experience, and from the numbers before us we judge 
that he will make a periodical generally acceptable. 


From the Boston Courier of Saturday. 

The New England,—Capt. Kimball, of the steamer 
New England, returned to the city yesterday morning. 
The schooner which stopped on her way to assit him, 
was the Evelina, Capt. Hatch, of and from Portland, 
for Boston. The steamer turned over, with her keel 
upwards, about half past six o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing ; of course she will be a total loss. 

All the money entrusted to the captain, as freight, 
was recovered, and has been returned to the shippers. 
Holes were cut in the promenade deek, and hooks 


the freight and baggage thus drawn up. Capt. Kim- 
ball thinks that all the baggage of the passengers, 
which was not brought up by the Curlew, was recov 
ered by him and his assistants. 

There was no specie on board, except a few hun- 
dred dollars in the safe, belonging to the boat. ‘The 
safe was drawn up with the rest of the property. If. 
any of the passengers took their money into the berths. 
with them, and left it in the hurry of escaping, it was 
of course lost with the boat. 

There were about sixty passengers on board, ‘The 
most of the ladies were taken from the deck by the 
boats of the steamer, and placed on board the Curlew 
before the latter ran alongside. Capt. Kimball feels 
assured that no passenger was lost, except Mr. Stand- 
ish, who was crushed to death.. The unfortunate de- 
ceased had twice leaped overboard, while the sehooner 
was running alongside, and was both times recoveret: 
and taken om board the steamer, The third attempt 
was fatal, as he could not be drawn out before the 
steamboat and schooner came together. 

Much credit is due to Capt. Kimball for his cool- 
ness at the time of the shock, and enduring persever~ 
dice in recovering every thing whieh could be saved.- 
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the young Princess’s bosom friend. He arrived be- i 
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